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A STRANGE INTIMACY. ys 


Airlie is a high mountain 
town, populated principally by 
cows. That is to say, there 
are people there, enough at 
least to take care of the cows, 
and to churn their precious 
milk into butter; but you may 
drive over its splendid hills for 
hours, and not meet a man, 
woman or child; but you cannot 
fail to meet a cow. Yes, and 
count on the hillsides hundreds 
of them, each with a breath 
sweeter than the last. 

Mrs. Davie, a Scotchwoman, 
lives on one of the mountain- 
tops of Airlie, and owns cows 
by the dozen, geese by the 
acre, and ealves, and colts, 
and hens, and chickens, and 
one very ugly yellow dog, who 
barks as I drive up to the 
door. 

Mrs. Davie has lived here 
forty years, but she and her 
husband still talk the language 
they brought from Linlithgow, 
—broad Seotch,—and they sigh 
for the heather, although their 
American farm of Airlie has 
made them rich and comfort- 
able. 

Thad a request to make of 
Mrs. Davie, and she came out 
and listened to me; very smil- 
ing and polite is Mrs. Davie. 

“A fine day, Mrs. Davie,’’ 
say I; ‘‘and your farm lies 
pleasantly towards the sun.” 

“A braw day, leddy, and 
ye’s welcome. It’s well 
enough, the farrum; but fey- 
ther’s gettin’ auld. Will ye’s 
tak a glass o’ milk warm frae 
th’ coo?” 

“No, Mrs. Davie. I have 
come to ask a favor of you. 


There are sixty poor children coming up from | 


the slums of New York to-morrow to Airlie, and 
I wish that you would take one or two fora fort- 
night, and let them eat your good bread and 
milk, and have your kind care for alittle. They 
will be so happy, poor things!”’ ; 

“Well, I wouldna mind a wheen lassie, a slip 
o’ gal o’ twelve year auld, some puir feckless 
body, as is no richt in the lungs,—or twa o’ 
them, for the matter o’ that. But na boys; they 
micht fash feyther.”’ . ; 

“You shall take what you like, dear Mrs. 
Davie. Come down to the cars when they ar- 
rive to-morrow evening and choose your guests.” 

“T'll no’ coom; I'll send Jeannie. Hoot-toot, 
Jeannie! Where’s the lass? Sma’ blame to her, 
feedin’ the cocks, and hens, and geese. Ye’!l 
tak no offence, leddy? (she’s bonny to look at), 
Here’s Jeannie. Ay, what’s the noise? Many 
voices mak’ muckle strife.” 

And Jeannie, a pretty Scotch girl with light 
hair, blue eyes and white teeth, came up and 
courtesied. 

With her were five hundred chickens, ducks, 
and geese, more or less, all clamoring for the corn 
which she threw amongst them. 

The old Scotch woman was proud of her pretty 
daughter, and looked up to see if I too admired 
her, which indeed I did, she was so respectful, 
as well as pretty. 

“Your mother promises that you will come 
down and bring up some of the poor children to- 
morrow, Jeannie.” 

‘Yes, ma’am; and if I like them, I shall keep 
them. It is lonely up here,”’ said Jeannie. 


“Ah! sma’ blametoJeannie, She's o'er young 
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yet, but no’ given to giving hersel’ bobberies. 
If she likes the wee bodies, she’ll keep a bit las- 
sie. Tillin’ land and fattin’ fowl] is dull work 
for young folk, and Jeannie’s all we've left. 
Her brother and sister is wedded to decent 
bodies.” 

I could not wish for my poor little New York 
waifs a more charming fate than to be adopted 
by this pretty Jeannie and her good mother up 
on this healthy hillside. 

‘‘Here’s feyther,’’ said Mrs. Davie; ‘he’s been 
breakin’ a bucking filly. Ah ha, she’d her can- 
trips! Hey, Archie? Ye no need to glower and 
look glum.”’ 


A bent old man with only two teeta left, hav- | 


ing on a sorry old hat, no coat, and with waist- 
coat and pantaloons of weather-beaten aspect, 
answered to the cheerful name of Archie, as he 
drove a spirited horse into the farmyard. 

Archibald Davie is a prudent Scot, and was 
not so ardently hospitable towards the poor chil- 
dren as were his wife and daughter. However, 
as they, like all womankind, ruled the house, I 
was sure the children would be sent for. 

And sure enough when the cars came in to 
Airlie loaded down with the poor, pale, sick chil- 
dren from the Five Points, there was feyther, 
and Jeannie, and the bucking filly, and the farm 
wagon, and dear Mrs. Davie herself, in her old 
country cap and black bonnet, her plaid shaw] 
and her short stu'f gown. Her interest would 
not suffer her to stay at home. 

Oh, what a sorry freight was that! Pale, sad 
faces, crooked backs, lame children, sick chil- 
dren, illy clad, yet with faces lighted up with a 
new joy at the first sight of the country. 


> 


hearts. 


Jeannie 


| In some of their wasted hands were held a 
daisy, or a red clover, or a bunch of grass, to 
them more choice and rare than roses and helio- 
trope would be to you, dear reader, and their 
poor hungry eyes looked off at the green fields 
and high hills of Airlie, as we hope they will 
look one day at those gardens of Paradise which 
they say are revealed to the dying. 

‘‘Hoot—toot—feyther, I sees my puir lassie! 
shouted old Mrs. Davie, with good lungs, in the 
midst of the confusion. 

“Canna ye choose better nor that?’ 
Archie, sourly. 

“‘Haud yer tongue, Archie! 
body noo! Canna ye wait till yer spoke to, 
mon?,. Go, Jeannie, git me the ill-favored one, 
— that looks like an ooul!”’ 

And Jeannie, obeying her mother, 
from the crowd the smallest, most illy-clad and 


” 





said 


Don’t ye gud a 


is saying a great deal. 
She did look like 


like a halo, scarcely 
short, straight, stunted body. 
‘‘What’s yer name, lass?’’ said Mrs. 
“Celia Murphy, please,”’ said 
very feebly; and then came a cough. 


Davie, 


lap. 





cake for ye,” 


Their 
ried, and when Celia had been introduced to the charms 
of a bow! of bread and milk, 
a griddle and covered with 


drew out 


an owl, with a large head, a 
large wide-opened pair of eyes, a quantity of | trees, had explored three barns and many hay- 
hair which stood directly out from her forehead | ricks, had caught a red squirrel, had walked 
any chin or neck, and a| into a nest of snakes withont being the least dis- 


a little voice, 


‘Well, coom o’ me, Celia; I’m glad to see ye,” 
said Mrs. Davie, taking her into a hospitable 
“There’s twa geese up there where ye’s 
going, and a calf I'll gi’ ye; and there’s kittens, 
and there’s an ooul in the tree as looks like ye; 
an’ ye’re no bigger than a baubee, an’ here’s a) 


“Shall I take some 


o 


= more, mother?’ said gen- 
tle, hospitable Jeannie, 


not satisfied with her 
mother’s choice. 

“Na, na,—na mair,”’ 
said Archie; and so they 
drove off. 

Every child, either from 
previous arrangement or 
from providential inter- 
position, found a good 
friend that day. The hos- 
pitable farmers fought 
for them. Many went in 
groups of two or three, or 
more; few went alone, as 
did Celia Murphy. 

And so, naturally, in 
spite of that large fortune 
of two geese, one calf and 
innumerable kittens, to 
which the young and un- 
expected heiress was to 
be introduced, the poor 
lonely child burst out ery- 
ing, and wonld not be 
comforted. 


With the excitements 


of a erying child, and the eantrips of the bucking filly, 
the family had a lively ride from the village of Airlie up 
to the farm; but the cake had a soothing effect, 
Mrs. Davie and Jeannie had stout nerves 


and 
and tender 


charity was of the kind which is not easily wea- 
some hot cakes fried on 


later had seen 
and even held 


honey, and 
feed the five hundred chickens, 


in her minute lap three small kittens, who overflowed 
and departed from that temporary resting-place, she was 
comforted, and went to bed quietly. 

A wasted child with a cough, and who had never be- 
fore been out of the garret or the underground cellar where 
she was born, except to play in the gutter or the streets, 
she was preternaturally small, 
scarcely 


Davie could 
believe that she was ten years old. But in a few 
days the child looked better and larger. The with- 
ered flower seemed to expand, and she mani- 
fested that precocious intelligence which the poor 
little cit often gains. 

The dazzling world which suddenly opened 
| before her was far more embarrassing than Lon- 
|don or Paris would be to a traveller, for she 

was innocent of any such surprises as regular 
meals, a warm and soft bed, and kind words. 
Little Celia’s poor weak frame bore the impress 
of blows and kicks, and her soul was as bruised 
;as her body. But, thank God, kind words are 
an education! They soon enlighten the darkest 
intellect, and it was not long before she began 
to understand the simple people who were each 
in their way kind to her. And then the animals! 
| The child proved to be one of those rarely- 
gifted individuals whom animals understand. 
Even the bucking filly soon allowed her to rub 
the most tossy of noses, and the hens, and chick- 
ens, and ducks, and geese, venal creatures as 
they are, and only to be bought by corn, walked 


and Mrs. 


most singular child of the whole sixty,—and that | after her in solemn processions, the geese look- 


| ing like the white-aproned Masons at a review. 
| Celia in less than a fortnight had climbed 


| turbed, and was finally caught by the terrified 

Jeannie in the midst of a swarm of bees. But 
the bees actually crept over her, and not one of 
them stung her. 

Mrs. Davie was moved at this spectacle. Her 
| strong Scotch superstition made her shake her 
| head. 

“There’s something uncanny about the las- 
sie,”’ said she; ‘‘bees won't sting her.” 

But Celia looked out of her great quiet eyes 
‘and smiled a little. Soon the bees quietly left her, 
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One day she clambered up an old fir tree which 
stood near the pump, and came down trium- 
phantly bringing in her hand a great white bird. 

“I’ve caught him!’ said she; “I’ve caught the 
screech-owl!”” 

And so she had; and as she held him up by 
his legs, as she would have done a falcon, the 
resemblance between the two was astonishing. 

Jeannie had taken off the poor clothing which 
the child had brought from New York, and had 
dressed her neatly in calico, with a white apron 
and broad ruff round the neck, exactly in shape 
like the feathered ornament which the owl wears 
by the economy of nature. It heightened the 
resemblance fantastically, and Mrs. Davie called 
out,— 

‘Look, Archie; I declare she’s an ooul!”’ 

“Canna ye keep quiet? Ye are no better nor 
a fule!’’ said Archie, as Celia began to cry. 

“Come here, till I mak’ ye a cage forthe ooul,”’ 
said Archie. The child had already won him by 
her strange, silent ways. 

Celia and her new pet became inseparable. 
She had a box where she placed him for the 
night, but in the day she carried him away with 
her. Over the hills and far away roamed the 
little girl, with the owl perched on her hand. 

Archie had at first tied his claws together with 
a bit of wire, and Jeannie had given her a stout 
string, so she could let him fly a short distance; 
but they soon found that she could understand 
the owl better than they did, and they left her 
with her new pet. 

They were hard-working people, and from 
morning until night were engaged at their never- 
ending labors,—milking forty cows, and making 
butter and cheese; getting great meals for the 
men who made the hay, and who came up to 
theirdinner if Jeannie blew a loud horn; feeding 
the animals, and then coming in after sunset to 
hear old Archie read his chapter in the Bible; 
then to bed, sleepy and tired; such was the life 
at the farm-house. 

Mrs. Davie scolded and worked, and Jeannie 
smiled and worked, and they had a “wheen las- 
sie,”’ a neighbor's daughter, who “helped.” 
Old Archie went off to see his men in the field, 
and gave poor little Celia many a drive with the 
bucking filly, and many a splendid uplift into 
the superior world on the fragrant top of a load 
of hay. All were kind to the child, who, with 
soher eyes and tightly-shnt month, her owl in 
her hand, looked like a pigmy Minerva solving 
the great question of existence. 

But through it all old Mrs. Davie, with the 
wakeful habit of old age, heard in the night the 
cough go on and on, and never stop. It was al- 
ways worse in the morning. 

This poor child of the slums, where should she 
have gotten good lungs? And the high mountain 
air, with its great expansive quality,—did it 
strengthen, or did it injure them? 

Mrs. Davie gave her great draughts of bone- 
set tea and tansy, which she hated; and honey, 
which she liked. She made her eat cakes and 
drink milk, and put a warm flannel across her 
lean chest, and Celia grew fat and looked like 
quite a different child, but she coughed still. 

“I never give my owl anything but what he 
likes,’’ said she, reproachfully, as Mrs. Davie 
made her drink the boneset. 

‘Don’t, mother,’’ said pretty Jeannie, remem- 
bering the days of her own childhood. 

One day the child wandered off with her owl 
in her hand to the meadow where the men were 
making hay. They all laughed and talked with 
her, and big black Saul lifted her up and carried 
her about on his shoulder, Then Sandy, who was 
courting Jeannie,—for Celia had seen them take 
many a sly walk off to the waterfall in the glen, 
—just as she started to go home, gave her a big 
bunch of early hazel-nuts, which he told her to 
carry to Jeannie. As he did so, something star- 
tled the owl, who flew at the young man and 
gave him a wound near the eye. 

Sandy, mad with pain and rage, made a move 
to wring the owl's neck, but Celia bravely de- 
fended her friend. 

‘He didn’t know any better,’ said she. 

Then she walked home by the waterfall in the 
glen, and clambered over the rocks, and caught 
a fish in her hands for the owl, then looked at 
herself and the bird in the pool, and talked to 
him in her strange way. As she was climbing 
over the last rock she fell into the brook, and got 
herself and the poor owl very wet. ° 

She was warm from the seramble, and as she 
crawled out of the cold pool, a shiver went 
through and through her. She had yet a long 
walk to reach the farm-house. When she got 
there, she breathed heavily. 

Kind old Mrs. Davie and Jeannie were away 
at their butter-making, and Celia and the owl 
shook their feathers and got dry in the sun; the 
supper-hour was still two hours off. 

When Jeannie came to her that night, she 





said, ‘‘What ails the child?’ ‘Then, as Celia 
told her of her unexpected bath, up came Mrs. 
Davie, and the horrible boneset tea and blankets, 
and all sorts of comforts. 

All the while the owl sat on the back of the 
chair and looked at Celia as if he knew what 
was the matter, and could cure her if he would, 
but thought wisdom too valuable a possession to 
be parted with all of a sudden. 

And the poor little mortal who had the wise 
face and the love of animals, and who had, also, 
the human gift of suffering, felt a pang within 
her, as she heard Sandy’s voice down by the 
door describing the owl’s sudden attack and his 
desire to then and there kill the miserable crea- 
ture. 

Celia grew very ill. She had no constitution 
to help her up. The kind people were as de- 
voted to her as they could be, but they were 
busy all day. Much of the time she slept, and 
her owl stayed and watched her with great blink- 
ing eyes—a faithful friend. 

Her cough grew worse, and the doctor came 
from the village and gave her some queer pills, 
which made her feel better. 

The owl had by-this time become a liberated 
bird, and flew out when he chose to his nest in 
the fir tree. He was drawn in only by his love 
for his little mistress, and came and went at his 
own will. He was perched on her chair or hand, 
or on some convenient bed-post, most of the 
time, only departing on predatory expeditions 
now that Celia no longer was able to feed him. 

Mrs. Davie did not like this. She believed in 
omens, and to her superstion, this was a bad 
one. “It is a bad signif a bird comes into the 
house,”’ says the old Scotch proverb, but sen- 
sible Jeannie knew that a bird’s friendship 
would do no harm. 

One afternoon, as Celia sat at her window in 
the great easy-chair, which Jeannie had covered 
with a comforter for her, and looked out on the 
magnificent sweep of hills and forest, and no- 
ticed the sunset, and the little new moon with 
one star near it, hanging on the farthest hill, 
she thought it was like heaven. A strange sense 
of bliss and completeness filled her little heart. 
She remembered how miserable she had been 
when she sometimes saw the moon and star rise 
in New York overthe grim roofs. She stretched 
out her hand to pat her white owl, and she 
fonnd him—gone. F 

Just then, Mrs. Davie came up with a delight- 
ful bowl of milk-porridge which smelt so well 
that Celia laid aside her sense of the beautiful 
in nature, and ceased to regret her owl. 

“Hech! puir bairn, how is it until ye?’ said 
Mrs. Davie. 

“Hungry,’’ said Celia, who had found her way 
to Mrs. Davie’s heart. 

“Then dinna ye wait, but eat the whole o’ 
this. I mind when I was a bit lassie, I was o’er 
masterful, and my mither made me eat oat-meal 
parritch, and never a drap o’ sweet milk. I 
never daured say my soul was my own. Ah, 
ye’re greetin’! What’s the matter with the 
child? Tell the truth without fashin’ anybody!’”’ 

But Celia did not tell why the tears ran down 
her cheeks. She let them fall, nor revealed the 
secret sorrow on which the old woman had stum- 
bled. 

Mrs. Davie proceeded to prepare the little bed 
for the night, and threw a shawl around the 
child’s shoulders. As she walked to the other 
end of the room, Celia, looking out of the win- 
dow, saw the white owl fly down from the tree 
and strike at Sandy, who was seated by the door, 
talking to Jeannie. 

She rose quickly from her chair and gave a 
loud shriek. Sandy had caught the bird and 
had suddenly wrung its neck. There was a lit- 
tle heap of white feathers on the ground, and 
that was all. There was no sound. 

Then, as Celia sank back in her chair, Mrs. 
Davie saw a red streak running down on her 
little white ruffle, and soon the blood flowed 
from her mouth ina terrible torrent. It was a 
fatal hemorrhage. 

Taught by many years of sorrowful suffering, 
Mrs. Davie knew what todo. She forced some 
salt down her mouth, and laid her on her bed. 
Then she took cold waterand bathed her mouth, 
and told Jeannie to put a warm brick at her 
feet. They worked well and sensibly, these 
good Scotch farmer people, but they could only 
prolong little Celia’s short hour of life to an- 
other day. 

As soon as she could speak, she said, ‘‘I hate 
Sandy!”’ 

‘Na, na, lassie! Hate a’body! Did ye mind 
what the feyther read aboot forgi’eing yer ene- 
mies? Jeannie, tell feyther to come and read 
the Scriptures here. Dinna let her gang intil 
the Presence hating anr body!" 

And old Archie came up with his Bible and a 
tallow candle, and read with a tender voice a 


| 
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portion of the teachings of the blessed Mas-, before the cousins had a chance to look, tie 


ter, recorded by Matthew, in which are the 
words, — 

“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, aud pray for them that despitefully use you.” 

The child listened as if she heard a new lan- 
The large eyes dilated, and she began 
to breathe more freely; but Jeannie, who held 
the cold feet in her warm hand, felt that they 
grew no warmer. When Archie got through, 
his wife whispered to him,— 

“Pray for the deein’, pray for the fleetin’ 
soul!”’ 

And old Archie prayed as only men and women 
pray in the presence of the great Angel of Death. 

Celia reached out a little hand to Jeannie, and 
one to Mrs. Davie. 

“I forgive Sandy. Please bring me the owl.” 

As it was laid on her breast, she stroked the 
feathers and wept bitterly; but as Mrs. Davie 
wiped away her tears, she grew composed, and 
sank into a light sleep. When she awoke, she 
drew their faces all down to hers, one after one, 
and kissed them. 

“You've been kind to me! I thank you all 
so much! Doesn’t Airlie touch heaven, that 
my Sunday school teacher told me about, it is 
so high up?” 

“Dinna talk, lassie, dinna greet,’’ said old 
Mrs. Davie, weeping bitterly herself. 

‘*Yes,”’ said she, ‘‘Jeannie taught me a prayer. 
Let me say it.’”’ 

And she solemnly said the Lord’s Prayer, then 
sank into a sleep again. 

The morning was dawning when they saw the 
last gray shadow creep over the little owl-like 
face. One pale thin hand held a rose-bud, the 
other clutched the bed-clothes, then felt for 
Jeannie’s hand, which did not fail her. 

“It’s lonely for the lassie goin’ through the 
dark valley!’ said old Mrs, Davie, putting her 
hand on her forehead. 

Then she slept again, and so quietly breathed 
one little sigh, and the mysterious thing we call 
life had gone away forever. 

“She sleeps in Jesus!’’ 
Scotchman. 

‘‘She said she would stay here with the owl,” 
said Jeannie, weeping. M. E. W. 8. 
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RIPE GRAIN. 


O still white face of 1 erfect peace, 
Untouched by Dee gen freed from pain; 

He who ordained that work should cease 
Took to Himself the ripened grain. 


O noble face! your beauty bears 
The glory that is wrung from pain; 
The high, celestial beauty wears 
Of finished work, of ripened grain. 


Of huinan care you left no trace, 
No lightest trace of grief or pain; 
On earth an empty form and face, 
In heaven stands the ripened — 
ORA GOODALE. 


said the pious old 





For the Companion. 
SENT HOME. 

“No one can ever accuse me of being double- 
faced. I always say just what I think, no mat- 
ter who is hit by it; and Ido as I like, without 
regard to anybody’s opinion, always keeping 
clear, of course, of what is wrong. Iam one of 
those rare birds—independent fellows.” 

This was the boast of Harry Rice, a confident 
and conceited fellow of seventeen years, and 
he confirmed the statements with a very de- 
cided nod of his fine head. 

Harry had come to represent his family at the 
wedding of a modest little country cousin. He 
evidently felt that, as a city boy, he should shine 
out gloriously over all his “green and boorish 
cousins,” as he styled the sensible, hard-working 
fellows he had come to visit. 

He even expected them to be abashed in his 
presence; but here he was sorely mistaken. The 
first talk they had together about schools and 
books settled him, for he found that, with only 
twenty weeks’ schooling in the year, they were 
in advance of him in mathematics and general 
reading. 

But young “Care-for-naught’”’ was bound to 
make a sensation some way, and he struck upon 
his most unfortunate propensity, that of ridicul- 
ing others before their face. He called this in- 
dependence; others called it impudence. 

Weddings in remote farming-districts are not 
managed just as in cities. In this case many of 
the relatives and friends from a distance came 
the day before, and were entertained over night. 

The boys were all in their best attire that af- 
ternoon, and before the arrival of any of the 
guests, had gone up to the village to wait for the 
mail, 

When the stage stopped to leave the bags, 
Harry walked up to the window, looked boldly 
in, and never expecting to see any of the travel- 
lers again, remarked, as if to himself,— 

“They have brought all the odds and ends of 
mortality to town to-day.” 


| 





stage had rolled away. 

A man was selling lobsters from his wagon 
near the post-office. Harry walked boldly up, 
and pulling a claw from a large lobster, com- 
menced picking the meat from it with his knife 

Of course the lobster-pedler was angry, and 
declared that ‘“‘that are fellar would be a dead loss 
to him,—that nobody would buy a one-claw-ed 
lubster.”” 

“O yes, old fellow!’ cried Harry. ‘I know a 
gentleman now that’s in search of one; indeed, 
he wants a span of ‘one-claw-ed lubsters.’ ’’ 

After this foolish remark he twitched a large 
claw from another lobster, and then pretended 
to go away. 

The fishman bawled after him till the hills 
sent back the echoes. When Harry was ready, 
he walked back laughing, laid half-a-dollar on 
the edge of the wagon-seat, and throwing a !ob- 
ster over each shoulder, walked off, crying,— 
‘‘Lubsters! fresh lubsters!”’ 

As the cousins walked homeward, one of them 
saw water running in a stream from the broken 
lobsters down Harry’s back, and said, ‘‘Your 
clothes will be ruined!’’ 

‘Plenty more where these came from,’’ was 
the reply; and he refused to take the lobsters in 
his hand. Of course every one stared as he went 
along, and one of the other boys said, ‘‘Folks wil! 
think you are crazy.” 

“TI never care what folks think. 
as I please,’’ said Harry. 

When they reached the farm-house, there, 
seated in the parlor enjoying themselves, were 
the ‘“‘odds and ends of mortality’’ he had seen ip 
the stage. 

None of them seemed to recognize him, and 
he felt greatly relieved; for with all his impn- 
dence, he was hardly brave enough to face three 
aged persons whom he had openly and wantonly 
insulted. 

He took particular notice of the lack of hair on 
the old man’s wig, and the abundance of it on 
his ancient daughter’s head, so he resolved to 
have some fun out of false hair, and to show the 
company his wit. 

When tea was announced, Harry took pains 
to brush rudely by the old man, and by a quick 
movement of his hand, to throw the hook of his 
watch-chain in such a way that it caught the wig 
off the old gentleman’s head, and left it perfectly 
bare. 

Thé poor man thought his head had been 
brushed off, and put up both hands in the search 
for it. 

“Beg your pardon!”’ cried Harry. 
find it on the floor behind you, sir.” 

He looked about for approving smiles, but 
everybody was indignant. The sweet girl that 
was to be the bride of to-morrow shot a wither- 
ing glance at him; and “‘the danghter with too 
much false hair’ replaced the wig, and not a 
smile was seen. 

The old man, however, soon had his turn. 
As Harry took a seat beside him, he spied the 
white lines on his coat, where the lobster-jnice 
had run down and dried. 

“Young man,’’ he said, severely, ‘‘you had 
better remove the stains and the odor of fish 
from your clothes before coming among well- 
bred people.” 

“Oh,” said Harry, “I’ve been buying lobsters 
to help Uncle Abram feed the herds that are 
flocking to the feast; and by the way, now 
that the subject of hair is up, I will tell you— 
for your benefit,’’ he added, glancing at the 
maiden lady, who had a tower of braids, and 
puffs, and curls on her head,—‘‘that false hair 
is selling below par in the New York market. 
It is so out of fashion that the sale entirely de- 
pends on country folks. As I’m in New York, 
I'll order a lot for anybody who wants it.” 

A dead silence fell on all the company, and 
there was a painful restraint during the rest of 
the meal. No one dared open his lips, lest he 
might be turned into ridicule by this young city 
gentleman who ‘‘dared to do anything that 
pleased him!” 

The next morning, while Harry was in the 
stable, admiring two fine horses, his uncle came 
out and asked,— 

‘Would you like to ride behind them?’’ 

“Yes, very much. thank you, if I can drive 
myself,” replied Harry. 


I always do 


You'll 


“No, I shall drive this time,’’ said his uncle, 


“but yon can be ready to go to the eight-o’clock 
train. Be in good season, so as to secure a seat.” 
“Why, sir, I am not going to-day!” exclaimed 
Harry, in surprise. 
*Yon’re mistaken there. 
going home in that train. 


You certainly are 
Ido not choose to 


| have my aged relatives insulted in my house; 
and the only way you will escape a sound horse- 
whipping from the old gentleman’s son, who came 
| and heard of your disgraceful conduct after you 
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went to bed, is to take your breakfast in the 
kitchen and get off before he comes down stairs. 
It may not be wrong, in your view, to subject an | 
old man to ridicule, or to taunt an elderly | 
woman with wearing false hair. But in my | 
opinion, it is a sin for me tolet you conduct 
yourself in that way in my house. Tell your 
father, when you get home, we are not used | 
to insolence and ill manners here in the coun-| 
try, and for that reason I have refused to allow 
you to remain as a guest in my house.” | 

Without a word of parting, our humiliated 
young ‘‘Care-for-naught,”” having taken break- 
fast alone on a pine table in the kitchen, was | 
driven to the depot and started for home seven 
hours before the wedding at which he was to) 
have been a guest came off. 

What his reflections were in the cars, we can | 
easily guess; but what excuse he gave his par- | 
ents for his unexpected return, 
means of knowing. 

A wise man has said, ‘‘A sin against propriety 
is a sin against God;’’ and we are sure, from the 
teachings of Scripture, that any breach of the | 
law of love is a sin against the God of love. 


we have no | 


| 
| 


—_— +> ee 
For the Companion. 


A BRAVE BOY. 


I was teaching a school in a little town in a West- 
ern State several years ago, and during the winter 
many farmers’ sons and field-boys entered, who 
were not able to come at other times of the year. 
Some of them were dull scholars, but nearly all 
were anxious to learn, and they did not give me 
near so much trouble as the few sons of wealthier 
parents who were also under my charge. 

There was one among the sunburnt faces of these 
country boys that always struck me as especially in- 
telligent. It belonged to Henry Chalmers, a lad of 
fourteen. 

He worked for a neighboring farmer nine months 
in the year, in order to attend school during the re- 
maining three; but it was evident that he had other 
sources of instruction besides those given in the 
school, for he often came to me with questions 
which showed knowledge beyond what I could ex- 
pect from one no further advanced in his studies. 

Most of the scholars were younger than Henry, or 
else about his age, but there were four or five boys 
and several girls who were older. There was one 
boy of nineteen, a slow and stupid, but good-hearted 
fellow, and another of sixteen, George Cassell, 
whom I never quite liked. If he was not selfish 
and unprincipled, he was at least very silly. 

He always wore exceedingly flashy neckties; he 
cocked his hat on one side, and displayed a cheap 
ring, of which he was evidently very proud, on his 
stubby little finger. 

Moreover, he carried a cane wherever he went, 
even to and from school, which seems to me very 
foolish and conceited for a boy with sound legs to 
do under any circumstances, but especially so in his 
case. 

However, that cane proved itself of utmost ser- 
vice to me and to the scholars if it was not of ser- 
vice to Cassell, and met its end in a very extraordi- 
nary manner. 

It was one of the last days of the spring term, and 
I was just ready to hear the first recitation, when a 
little girl burst into the school-room all out of breath 
with crying and running, and exclaimed, as soon as 
she passed the door, “O Miss Franklin, there’s a 
mad dog right out in the road!” q 

The scholars all laughed. Mad dogs are a favorite 
terror with little girls. 

“Maggie,” said I, “come here;” and I took off 
her hat and cloak. ‘How do you know the dog is 
mad?” 

“Why, he was running down the road as fast as 
could be, and he looked awful mad, and Mr. Atkins 
says he is mad, and—oh, did you hear that?” 

It was the loud report of a gun directly in front | 
of the school-house, followed by a chorus of “‘Oh’s” | 
from the scholars, and some shrill screaming out- 
side. 

Then another little girl ran along the walk near | 
the side windows, screaming with all her might, and | 
opening the rear door of the building, rushed, just | 
as Maggie had done, into the room where we were | 
all seated. | 

Closely following her, at one time almost seizing 
her dress, came a large dog, without doubt in a} 
rabid condition. He had been shot at in the road, | 
and was apparently but very slightly wounded. 

If the girl had closed the door behind her, which 
she could easily have done, the dog could not have 
entered; but as it was, she led the mad creature di- 
rectly into the room where we all were. | 

The door was behind and on one side of me. As 
I turned and looked my heart stood still, for I be- 
held what I hope I may never again see,—a really 
mad dog, his mouth dripping, his eyes glaring, and 
his hair bristling. 

He stopped at the doorway for an instant; then, 
with a growl, he started into the room. | 

I have heard people tell about thinking quickly in | 
times of great danger, but for my part, I can say | 
that on this occasion E did not think at all. Hardly 
knowing what I did, I seized a ruler, grasped the 
two little girls and drew them to me. 

The dog advanced towards us, but he had not 
taken three steps when a boy’s form suddenly in- | 
terposed. It was Henry Chalmers. 

He had picked up the first weapon that came 








within reach, which happened to be a cane standing 
in the corner near his seat. Although its duty 
when in George Cassell’s hand was solely as an or- 
nament, it was, nevertheless, apparently designed 
for use, for it hdd a thick shaft and a large knob 
for a head. 

With this he struck the dog swift blows over the 
back, and the animal instantly turned upon him 
with a fierce snarl. 

“Q Henry,” I screamed, ‘‘be careful, for your 
life!” 

He did not answer, but held the cane down to the 
dog’s mouth. The animal grasped it in his teeth, 
bit it furiously, receiving as he did so a heavy kick, 
which sent him off his feet, Henry’s motive evi- 
dently being to knock him senseless. 

This maneuvre was repeated several times, until 
the dog refused to seize the stick, and made an at- 
tack upon his assailant’s legs. Then the cane came 
down again with a loud crack and broke in two, or 
rather split, for it left a very sharp-pointed weapon 


| in Henry’s hands. 


The idea of lending aid in the struggle did not 
seem to enter the minds of the other boys. In fact, 
what had occurred took place so suddenly and un- 
expectedly that but little chance for doing anything 
was afforded. 

Several of the girls pushed up one of the back 
windows, and by their screams attracted the atten- 
tion of the man who had already shot at the dog, 
and was now looking for him. 

Meanwhile Henry was keeping the creature at 
bay, so that he could not get at the scholars, by con- 
tinual blows and kicks. He had not yet been bitten, 
but his trousers were badly torn. At length he tried 
a new plan. 

He held out his left hand towards the dog, and as 
the animal started forward to seize it, he thrust the 
point of the broken cane into the open mouth. 

The creature bit it savagely, but Henry, holding 
on to the advantage he had gained, continued to 
push further into the dog’s mouth. 

“Come here, Joe, quick!’’ he called; and one of 
the largest boys came up. 

“Now you kick him while I hold on here,” he 
said, keeping tight hold of the cane, which seemed 
wedged into the dog’s mouth. 

Joe drew back his heavy farm boot, and kicked 
with all his might directly against the creature’s 
side. 

“Not there; no, not there!’ cried Henry. “Kick 
him under the stomach, so as to take away his 
breath.” 

Again Joe drew off and kicked, and this time for- 
tunately the dog was lifted off his feet and tumbled 
senseless against the wall. 

“Open the window! open the window!” Henry 
called out. 

Several boys sprang forward to obey, and the dog, 
about on the point of reviving, was seized und 
thrown out into the yard. A moment later the re- 
port of Mr. Atkins’s gun told that the poor crea- 
ture’s career was ended. 

I took a long breath. It seemed as though it was 
the first time I had breathed since the dog entered 
the room. He was gone, and the only traces left 
of the unfortunate creature were some stains on 
the floor, two windows open, a broken cane, and 
several scholars out of their seats. 

Henry was coolly walking to his seat when I 
stopped him. 

“Henry, are you sure you are not bitten?” I 
asked. 

“T don’t think he bit me anywhere,” he answered, 
looking at his hands. 

I examined them carefully. How glad I was that 
I could not find upon them a single scratch! 

Involuntarily I exclaimed, “You are a noble, 
brave boy! I thank you with all my heart, for my- 


| self and for the school, and shall remember you as 


long as I live!’’ 

He looked for an instant frankly and with a 
pleased expression into my face, and then, without 
a word, took his seat. 

I thought that in the present excited state of both 
teacher and scholars, teaching would be an impoassi- 
bility, and with a few words dismissed the school 
until afternoon. 

The entire village was much excited by this ex- 
traordinary event, as was natural it should be. Of 


| course Henry was quite a hero in the town, but it 


seemed to me that no amount of praise went beyond 
what he deserved. 

I wrote an account of the matter for a local jour- 
nal. From that it was copied into some of the city 
newspapers. 

I also wrote to a wealthy gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, and told him the whole story. He re- 
plied by an invitation to Henry to come to the city 
and see him, enclosing a check to pay his fare. 

Acting under my advice, the brave boy gave up his 
place on the farm and went to the city. My friend 
immediately gave him employment with good wages, 
so as to allow him to save money to pay the expenses 
of his education. He had also time given him to 
continue his studies in preparation for college, 
where I expect he willsoon go. This isatrue story. 

VERITAS. 


+o ae 


CRIED IN DUTCH. 


The following funny scene recently occurred in a 
Court of Justice, between a judge and a Dutch wit- 
ness all the way from Rotterdam: 

Judge—What is your native language? 

Witness—I be no native; I’se born a Dutchman. 

Judge—Then tell me what is your mother tongue? 

Witness—Oh, my fadder say she be all tongue! 

Judge (in a very irritated tone)~What language 


did you first learn,—what language did you speak in 
the cradle? 

Witness—I did not speak any language in the cra- 
dle at all; I only cried in Dooch. 

At this there was a general roar, in which the 
judge, jury and audience, all joined. 

He was interrogated no further about his native 
language.—E xchange. 





HOW THE BEES TOLD. 


Farmer Metcalf looked out of his kitchen door 
one fine morning, and discovered that one of his 
bee-hives was gone. 

He kept a dozen swarms, or mere, nicely housed 
in a long row of hanging hives at the back of his 
garden. Last night they were all there. He stood 
a moment, gazing at the vacant place in the row 
with surprise and indignation. Then he called his 
son. 

“Martin, somebody has been stealing our bees!”’ 

The family were soon out upon the veranda, all 
staring at the plundered apiary, and denouncing the 
unknown robber. Who could he be? 

Browsing forlornly about the place where their 
little house had been, were several stragglers from 
the missing swarm, and Farmer Metcalf knew very 
well what would calm the bewildered insects, and 
make their intelligence serve him to good pur- 
pose. 

a new hive was promptly hung in the place of the 
old one, and some sheets of comb put into it. The 
bees very soon took possession, and after waiting 
twenty or thirty minutes, the farmer and his son 
saw a “committee” of their number come out and 
fly straight to a neighboring cornfield. 

Of course they had expected something like this. 
Once make a robbed and wandering bee j/eel at 
home again, and it recovers its wits, and lets you 
know at once where its companions in misfortune 
are. 

Farmer Metcalf and Martin followed their little 
guides to the corn-field, and quickly found the evi- 
dences of last night’s work. The hive lay there 
broken to pieces, and crawling over the scattered 
fragments, and struggling on the ground, and climb- 
ing the standing corn-stalks, were multitudes of 
soiled and honey-smeared bees. 

Some were rubbing their legs and wings to clean 
themselves, and now and then one would rise in the 
air to fly back to the house. There were other bees 
with legs gone, bees with wings gone, bees half- 
buried, pawing themselves out of the earth, and bees 
that lay quite still,—bees everywhere, and in all 
conditions, living and dead. 

Tracks of broad shoes were seen, and signs of a 
hard scuffle in the soft soil and among the broken 
corn. The thief certainly had not got his plunder 
without paying something forit. It looked as if the 
little captives had made a gallant fight, and taken 
part of their revenge. It remained now for their 
master to complete it—when he found out the rest 
of their story. 

The remaining testimony was soon forthcoming. 
Poking about in the mellow dirt with his foot, the 
farmer’s son brought to light the paper in which the 
thief had carried his sulphur to smoke the bees and 
stupefy them, so that he could take their honey. It 
was the back of an old letter, with the name on 
it still, clear and plain,—‘‘Heman Treat.”’ 

A little further search revealed a handkerchief, 
probably the one the unlucky honey -stealer had 
tried to tie over his face, and it bore the same tell- 
tale name! Such flat exposure of himself was, no 
doubt, a consequence of his rather excited state of 
mind after the evident blunder in managing the 
bees. 

Heman Treat was one of Farmer Metcalf’s neigh- 
bors, and the discovery of these traces of guilt 
against him was a very disagreeable surprise. To 
go directly and accuse him would be still more disa- 
greeable. It was Sunday, too, and that fact made 
delay more justifiable. 

The farmer and his son walked back to the house, 
carefully concealed the paper and the handkerchief, 
and agreed to keep still about the matter till the 
next morning. 

In the course of the day Martin walked past He- 
man Treat’s house, and noticed bees flying in and 
out at one of the attic windows. 

Other confirming evidence was discovered that 
helped to fasten the crime on the man who lived 
there, and when Monday morning came, they called 
a constable and made neighbor Treat a visit. 

He was in bed sick, his wife told them, and could 
not see any one. But they replied that their busi- 
ness with him was urgent, and must not be put off, 
and she was obliged to let them in. 

They found the man sick enough, to be sure. His 
hands were swollen to twice their natural size, and 
his head and face were a sight to behold,—inflamed 
like one great blister, and bloated so that he could 
hardly see out of his eyes. 

“Got badly poisoned working in the swamp last 
Saturday,”’ was the way he and his wife accounted 
for it. *Twas likely he had handled poison elder or 
ivy; they always affected him so. 

The visitors showed deep interest in the sufferer’s 
case, and one of them, remarking on the peculiar 
appearance of his face, applied his thumb and finger- 
nail to a pimple and pulled out a bee-sting! 

“That’s the kind of poison you’ve been handling,” 
said Farmer Metcalf, “and you'll make nothing by 
trying to lie out of it.” 

Upon that he produced the paper and the hand- 
kerchief, and the theft of the bee-hive was charged 
home to Heman Treat then and there, without the 





trouble of many words. 


The culprit saw he was caught, and confessed his 
crime. He begged the officer not to put him under 
arrest, and promised to settle at any price the owner 
of the bees should demand. 

Farmer Metcalf did not wish to prosecute his 
neighbor, and he readily allowed him to settle the 
affair by paying the value of the stolen swarm, pro- 
vided that whenever he happened to want honey 
again he would take care to get it by honest means. 
But for the clue afforded so quickly by the little 
winged detectives, probably only an accident would 
have revealed their spoiler’s traces before he had 
time to obliterate them. The field of tall corn, left 
to itself. as it was then between cultivation and har- 
vest, was a fine place of concealment. 

It was years before Heman Treat knew that he 
owed his prompt conviction to the bees; but his 
one experience with the Metcalf swarm was quite 
sufficient to make him let bees alone for the rest of 
his life. T. B. 





For the Companion. 


JUST A WORD, BOYS. 


I want to talk to you for five minutes in a straight- 
forward, practical way, and it will pay you to listen 
and remember. 

Living in a college town, one has rare opportuni- 
ties for studying boys. In watching the after life 
of many students, it is surprising to note the ups and 
downs, the reversing of positions, in their lives. It 
is certain that lasting success comes only to those 
who work hard for it, and so deserve it. 

Only eight years ago, I used to see a good-looking 
manly fellow, working daily round our house. He 
had charge of the house, and chopped the wood, and 
was glad and thankful to do any honest job, however 
menial, that would help him to get an education. 

He is now a successful lawyer in Boston with an 
income last year of five thousand dollars. 

I think of another, a red-haired, rather diminu- 
tive young fellow, whom I used to notice as one of 
my earnest boys, who are sure to be heard from. 
He was a genuine Jack-at-all-trades,— would go 
down on his knees weeding the flower-beds in a 
lady’s front yard, ring the chapel bell, was commis- 
sary of an economical club, and took care of our 
good doctor’s stables. 

He is now a very popular physician, at present 
abroad for a study of foreign hospitals. He can 
never be handsome, or of impressive presence, but 
it is energy and character that tells. He commands 
respect and confidence everywhere, and has a fine 
reputation, though still young. 

A celebrated English lawyer once said, ‘The 
longer I live, the more I am certain that the great 
difference between men, the feeble and the power- 
ful, the great and the insignificant, is energy, invin- 
cible determination;’’ and he adds, ‘*No two-legged 
animal can be a man without it!” 


The “Exquisite.” 

Now look with me at some other young men of 
different make-up whom I have known. I recall an 
exquisite “fellah,” who graduated when I was so 
young as to regard him as something very fine. He 
roomed at our house, and his father, rich and in- 
dulgent, saw that he had plenty of easy-chairs, and 
all the elegant furniture that he had been accus- 
tomed to. 

Meerschaums adorned the mantel, and bottles 
(usually empty) his closet. He was always riding 
for his health, smoked expensive cigars, and was so 
sought by jolly companions that real study was quite 
a secondary matter. His sisters came to see him 
graduate; affected, patronizing creatures, elegantly 
dressed, who fanned languidly through dinner, 
toying indifferently with our comparatively simple 
fare. 

“Poor Clarence!”’ they said, “(what a slow time he 
must have had in this dull village! No theatre nor 
epera,—only horrid books, and dig, dig!” 

Well, the wheel turned round, and his father's 
fortune disappeared, like many another fortune. 
He was trying, a few years since, to get a place to 
teach in a school for negroes in the South, and when 
last heard from, was a conductor on a Brooklyn 
horse-car. 

The Sentimental Student. 

Ah, this being a swell is poor business! I can see 
before me in memory a slender, rather long-haired 
youth, with handsome, though somewhat shallow 
eyes, passing my window with an easy, nonchalant 
air, swinging a light rattan, and humming a popular 
air. 

He affected the romantic style, and always was en- 
grossed in several flirtations, which seriously inter- 
fered with his lessons. His father was a plain well- 
to-do farmer, but his son, James Moore, parted his 
black locks in the middle, played on the guitar, 
which on moonlight nights was swung from his neck 
by a red ribbon, troubadour -fashion,—and he did 
sing charmingly. He also added Alphonso to his 
short and sensible name, and signed his notes on 
pink sheets, J. Alphonso Moore! 

By the way, that’s a bad sign. If you happen to 
have a name you dislike, be it John Jones, or Tom 
Tack, keep it and make it honored. If your father 
be a Snooks, and unkindly imposes on you at bap- 
tism such a name as Jedediah FE., or Ichabod H., 
don’t change it to J. Everett, or I. Hamilton Snooks, 
but make the best of it, and sail under true colors. 

I know of an eccentric old gentleman who abso- 
lutely changed his mind and refused to give a schol- 
arship to an otherwise unobjectionable young fellow 
who needed and deserved help, because the young 
man signed his name E. Wellman so-and-so, when 





he should not have been ashamed of Ebenezer. 
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To return to our sentimental friend, with be- 
ribboned guitar and long hair. In his class was 
a big homely man, blunt in speech, rather too 
careless in dress, but earnest in study. This 
homely, earnest man is now a prominent law- 
yer in one of our largest cities, holding several 


important offices besides, and his friends are | 


sure he will go to Congress. His wife said, 
laughingly, to me at dinner, in their own elegant 
home,— 

‘‘We were so poor when we were married that 
we couldn't afford cards or even cake. We lit- 
erally had some doughnuts and sweet cider, and 
didn’t invite the few friends we had, lest they 
should laugh at us. 


THE “EX¢ 


living in fine style have come to my husband 
for loans.”’ 

And the He is in a small Western 
town, sings in the choir, edits a local paper, 
feels overworked, and is always hoping for 
something great to “turn up.”” I hear that he 
still swings his cane in the old airy way, but his 
step is subdued somewhat, and his hair shorter. 
He is still looking for a wife with money. A 
vapid beginning, —a sad, vapid career, —he 
makes a sort of winter grasshopper. 


other? 


“Kept his Traps Set.” 
Just one case more, Three years ago, a young 
student called on me, and seeing I was interested 
in his struggles fora place in the world, told me 
his story. His mother died when he was a little 
chap. His father lost his property, and appar- 
ently his wits, for he became bewitched with a 
spiritualist, married her, and as a “medium,” 
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| —a severe test of one’s abilities,—and is now | Senate was first organized, the anti-Republicans 


will be heard from. 


every profession. 


ready for work as a civil engineer,—a broad- 
shouldered, biawny-handed, manly fellow, with 
big black eyes, that let nothing escape them. He | imists, Orleanists and Bonapartists—had a great 


There was never such fierce competition as 


| were in power. 

bly, and the various monarchical parties—Legit- 
deal of influence throughout France. 

| 


The Senate 


| 
| top story who work with a will, and ‘“‘keep their| has thus been continually in antagonism with 
| 


traps set.”’ K. A. SANBORN. 
tee 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


| the lower House,—the Chamber of Deputies,— 


| which has been from the first strongly Repub- 
lican. 


Of the seventy-five Senators whose terms have 


| France is at last, so far as human discernment | just expired, no less than forty-seven were anti- 


Now many who were then | can forecast events, sure of a Republican form | Republican. 





QUISITE.” 


of government. The elections for Senators, 
which took place on the fifth of January, for 
the first time puts the upper in harmony with 
the lower House in the French Parliament. 
When the present form was adopted, three 

years ago, the Senate was made to comprise 
| three hundred members. Of these, seventy-five 
were to be chosen for life, and the remaining 
| two hundred and twenty-five were to be elected 
| for terms of nine years; one-third, that is, sev- 
| enty-five, going out every three years. 
| The life Senators were at first chosen by the 
| National Assembly, which had ruled France 
|since the war of 1870, and when a life Senator 
died, his place was to be filled by the Senate it- 
self. 

As to the “elective”? Senators, they were to be 
| chosen by bodies made up of departmental, ar- 


| rondissement and municipal councillors, and of 


IN FARNEST. 


she drew only weak -headed or unprincipled 
men and women to his home. 

rhe boy, disgusted with his associations, de- 
termined to steer ciear of such follies, has earned 
his own living ever since he was eleven years old, 

“But how cou/d you?” Lasked. 

“Oh, Lalways keep my traps set;’’ and then he 
explained that he was wide-awake, ready for 
any job, however small, always trying to con- 
quer cirenmstances. He has taken 
the post-graduate course of higher mathematics, 


nntoward 


national deputies, These bodies were to consti- 
| tute a sort of electoral college, and were to meet 
each three years, to fill the vacancies caused by 
| the retiring batch of seventy-five Senators. 
| For the first time these electoral bodies met 
}on January Sth, and proceeded to elect seventy- 
five new Senators for nine years, and to fill four 
or five vacancies caused by the deaths of elective 
| Senators whose terms had not expired. 
Now let us see what political change was made 
by these elections. When, three years ago, the 


These uumbers by the elections 
| have been completely reversed. 

| The Republicans have chosen out of seventy- 
| nine new Senators no less than sixty-six, their 
opponents only succeeding in choosing thirteen. 
This reverses the majority of the whole Senate. 
The Republicans will now have a clear majority 
of between fifty and sixty. 

The political results of this change will be very 
great. It will not only put the two Houses of 
the French Parliament in harmony with each 
other, but it will give the entire control of the 
| Government, in all its branches, to the Republi- 
leans. ‘This will have one marked advantage. 

According to the Constitution, the President 
may at any time dissolve the Chamber of Depu- 
| ties, if he can obtain the consent of the Senate. 
| This President MacMahon has already once 
done, with the aid of a monarchical Senate, and 
| to the great disturbance and peril of France. 


| Now the Senate is not likely to consent to such a | 


| dissolution, unless it is for the interest of the 
Republic. 

| Another advantage to the Republicans in get- 
| ting control of the Senate is the power they will 
‘have when the time comes to revise the Consti- 
| tution and settle the permanent form of govern- 
| ment. This will occur in 1880, and the elections 
of January 5th may thus be fairly said to have 
made France permanently a Republic. 


THE BLEST. 


Who are the blest? 

They who have kept their sympathies awake, 
| And scattered joy for more than custom’s sake, 
| Steadfast and tender in the hour of need, 
Gentle in thought, benevolent in deed; 
Whose looks have power to make dissension cease, 
Whose smile is pleasant, and whose words are peace; 
| They who have lived as harmless as the dove, 
| Teachers of truth and ministers of love. 


| 
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IMPORTANCE OF DRAINAGE. 

| Cleanliness is said to be ‘‘next to godliness,” 
| and, indeed, when 
| evils follow a want of cleanliness, we may well 
| say that it is a part of godliness itself. 

The duty of cleanliness applies not only to the 
| person, but to the household, and to the village, 
| town or city. It is in vain for an individual to 
| keep his body clean, if the proper precautions 
are not taken that his dwelling-place is also 
| pure, and that his neighborhood is free from the 
poison arising from polluted air. 

“The well are made sick, and the sick worse,” 
says a famous doctor, “for the simple lack of 
| God's pure air and pure water.’’ An ancient 

| writer, Hippocrates, saw clearly the cause of 
| many of the most dreadful diseases and epidem- 
ics, when he declared, that to be free from them, 
the race must have ‘‘pure air, pure water, and a 
pure soil.”” 

It has long been «a perplexing problem, in 
thickly populated places, how to supply these, 
nor can any more important subject claim the 
attention of those to whose care the physical 
well-being of the people is committed. 

A recent writer says that ‘‘the great aim of 
| all drainage work is to seeure to every member 
of the community his full supply of uncontami- 
| nated air, and, where wells are used, of pure 
| drinking water.’ Many are the diseases, fatal 
and terrible, that result directly or indirectly 
from bad drainage. Cholera, vellow fever, ma- 
larial, typhoid and other contagious scourges, 
flourish amid the foul air of badly drained cities 
and houses where the waste is allowed to gath- 
er, or cannot be carried away by effective 

means. 

Good drainage, on the other hand, in the 
| house and the city, at once puts a limit to infec- 
tinous diseases, and lengthens the life of a whole 
population. Two centuries ago, eighty out of 
| every thousand dwellers in London died yearly. 
| Since then, great and efficient drainage works 
| have been established; and the resuit is, that 
now, only twenty-one out of every thousand die 
; each year. 

It is not alone in the poorer quarters and hum- 
| bler dwellings of our cities that a want of clean- 
| liness and of the proper conveyance away of 
| filth spreads fatal disease. Several years ago 
‘the Prince of Wales lay long at the point of 
death. 
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The result of this was that the Senate, on be- 
now in every department of business and in | ing elected, was found to contain a majority of 
Those only will get to the! members hostile to the Republic. 


we consider what terrible 
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| him off with, “You're a regular leech, Trot! 








air that he had breathed in one of the most state- 
ly mansions in England. 

Within a few weeks his sister, the Princess 
Alice, has died, it is said, from a similar defect 
of drainage in the Grand Ducal Palace at Hesse. 

Many years ago, President Buchanan, and 
many Senators and members of Congress, were 
poisoned in the same way in one of the principal) 
Washington hotels. 

The head of a household should as anxiously 
guard the purity of its airand water as‘his own 
personal cleanliness, and even more so; for oth- 
erwise, by neglect he endangers the lives of his 
family; and not only their lives, but those of the 
neighborhood in which he lives. 

The same duty rests upon cities and towns: 
and before the public moneys are spent in costly 
edifices, or ornamenting streets, it should be 
used in keeping the streets clean, in building 
sewers, and draining places where stagnant wa- 
ter stands, or where dampness increases the im- 
purities of the air. 
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TORMENTED BY DEBTS. 

The well-known Trot Cleaver died recently in a 
Western town possessed of some property which, al- 
though he was reputed to be an idiot, he had earned 
himself. Trot’s brothers were all fitted to enter the 
professions, while he grew up without any educa- 
tion, and was regarded by the family as a burden to 
be carried all of his life. 

The poor fellow was a “half-wit,’’ stuttered fright- 
fully, and squinted with both eyes. He was dressed 
handsomely, however, and had caught an amazing 
number of long words. He spent his time on the 
streets, button-holeing gentlemen and relating inter- 
minable stories, 

One day a neighbor, being intolerably bored, shook 
I wish 
I could fasten myself that way to Boggs, yonder, un- 
til I got my money from him.” 

Trot’s eyes slowly lighted into a cunning twinkle. 
He liked money, and never had any. 

“How much d—does he owe—owe—you?”’ he stam- 
mered. 

“Four hundred; but I shall never get it.” 

“P—pay me g—good p—per—centage if I get it?” 

“Of course.” 

Trot attached himself to the debtor, reasoning, 
arguing, stuttering, following him up and down 
through the whole day. The story spread. The 
victim became the laughing-stock of the town, and 
finally in desperation paid the debt. 

Trot took up the business of collector. Whenever 
he was seen trotting behind a man or woman, they 
were pointed out as “bad cases,” and the ridicule 
was so great that very few debtors could bear it. 
Trot became one of the most successful collectors in 
the country. 

A half-crazy creature named Irish Norah was 
known twenty years ago as a collector in Philadel- 
phia. When all other means to compel payment 
failed, Norah’s gaunt, bedizened figure, crowned 
with a man’s hat and plume, would appear before 
the debtor’s door, and there inexorably remain, in 
rain or sun, until the money was paid. 

There was certainly a grim poetic fitness in plac- 
ing at the door of the delinquent a perpetual night- 
mare to personify debt. 

Debtors half a century ago in this country were 
liable to imprisonment until their debts were paid. 
A little earlier in England they were subjected to 
incredible cruelties. They were compelled to buy 
their food from their jailers, and if penniless, begged 
through their cell windows the charity of passers- 
by. At the Fleet Prison they were tortured at the 
will of the jailer by rack and thumbscrews. Men of 
noble birth were forced to catch rats for food, and 
some of the poor wretches were murdered outright. 

Boys need not fancy, however, that the debtor 
now-a-days lives in Elysium because these outrages 
are reformed. The man who has black debt sitting 
on his threshold needs no crazy Norah, nor rack, 
nor thumbscrew, to make his life miserable. 
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THE MAN OF HIS WORD. 

Lotteries are demoralizing, and, therefore, pro- 
hibited by most of the States; but fifty years ago 
public opinion so sanctioned them that they were 
used to raise funds for churches and colleges. Good 
people in those days.thought it not immoral to pur- 
chase a lottery-ticket, or to “thank God and take 
courage” if they drew a prize. 

There is a story, which is the only one, so far as 
we know, that sets forth a moral result as coming 
from buying lottery-tickets. 

A London merchant, while visiting a friend in the 
country, happened to mention that next year he 
should buy a ticket in a lottery. 

“Buy one for me,” said his friend. 

“Of course I will if you desire it,” replied the 
merchant, as he made a memorandum of the re- 


| quest. 


The conversation turned upon another topic, and 
as the ticket never arrived, the affair was forgotten 
by the country friend. One day, several months 
after the merchant's visit, the friend was informed 
that he had drawn a prize of £20,000. 

Of course he was as much surprised as pleased, and 
posting forthwith to London, sought the merchant. 

“How's this?” he asked. “I find that I have 
drawn a prize, and yet I never received any ticket. 
What did you do with the ticket you purchased for 
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“J bought my ticket and yours at the same time, | 
and put them both in my private drawer, and never 
thought of them afterwards.” 

“Yes; but how did you distinguish which was 
mine and which yours? I want to know how it is| 
that I'm the holder of the lucky ticket and you are | 
not.” 

“Why, at the time I put them in the drawer, I} 
made a little mark upon the ticket which I bought 
for you. Having occasion to open the drawer, 1 | 
saw the ticket, and making inquiries, found that the | 
marked one had drawn a prize.” 

It was a simple act, but how clearly it set forth the 
The merchant was one of the old 
school, Whose word was his bond. He felt—that is 
the moral beauty of the transaction—no temptation 
when he learned that the marked ticket had drawn | 
to send his friend the unmarked one. His | 
word had been given when he put on the mark, and 
it was all the same to him whether that ticket drew 
a blank or £20,000. 


man. 


honest 
a prize, 
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FAILING TO UNDERSTAND, 

Young persons of ordinary mental ability are not 
unfreyuently disturbed when they fail to understand 
adiscourse or a book. It may encourage such not 
to think of themselves as wanting in intellectual ap- 
prehension, to know that, in this failure, they are 
associated with great minds. Jeremiah Mason, when 
the leading lawyer of New England, was seen com- 
ing from one of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s lectures. 

“Do you understand Mr. Emerson?’ asked a 
friend. It wasin the days when the sage of Concord 
was very transcendental. 

“Not at all; but my daughters do,’ 
lawyer's laughing reply. 

Fisher Ames had few equals among New England 
statesmen. His speech saved that most unpopular | 
treaty, Jay’s treaty with England, from defeat. | 
Samuel Dexter was a brilliant advocate, whom a 
stranger could not meet without distinguishing him 
asagreatman. Yet both of them once acknowl- 
edged, according to Judge Story, their inability to 
understand Chief Justice Marshall, the clearest logi- 
cian of the American bench. 

The three distinguished men met in company, and | 
Justice Marshall began a conversation, or rather an 
opinion, as the dialogue soon became a monologue 
which lasted three hours. 

As Dexter and Ames were going home, they began 
praising the depth and learning of the Chief Justice. 
“But, to confess the truth,” said Ames, “I have not 
understood a word of his argument for half an 
hour.” 

“And I,” rejoined Dexter, “have been out of my 
depth for an hour and a half.” 

When Douglass Jerrold was recovering from a 
sickness, he thought to recreate himself by reading 
Robert Browning’s **Sordello,” then just published. 
He read and read, and could scarcely apprehend a 
line. Dismayed, he threw the book away. The fear 
that sickness had injured his mind was disturbing | 
him, when a friend entered. Seeing the volume, he | 
remarked,— 

“I can’t understand one word of that poem.” | 

“Thank God forthat!”’ joyfully exclaimed Jerrold. | 

Seeing the puzzled look of his friend, he added, 
“Iwas troubled lest I had lost my mind, for I had 
been reading the book and could not make any sense 
of it. Your confession relieves me. I am still a| 
sane man.” 

Asa general rule, it is expedient to think, when | 
ve don’t understand a speaker or a writer, that the 
fault is ourselves. 
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Yet the rule has “its exceptions,” | 

and we may occasionally believe that “Homer nods.” | 

in aN en 
ASHAMED OF GAMBLING. 

Aaron Burr was one of the most unprincipled | 
public men in our national history. His private 
character was stained by many vices, and con- 
science seemed wholly wanting in his public career. | 
But one good record is made of his college life at 
Princeton. A well-known tavern in the village was | 
the resort of the young men of the neighborhood, | 
who loved a boisterous time over their cups, or were | 
addicted to habits of gambling. | 

Young Burr was fond of visiting the tavern to en- |i 
Joy the society of the jovial company that met there; 
but his own tastes in eating and drinking were of 
Spartan se verity, and no temptation could draw him 
into revelry. He was uniformly sober, and despised | 
4man who indulged in drinking to excess. 

On one occasion he was tempted to play billiards | 
formoney. With his usual power of excelling, he 
led all competitors, and won a considerable sum of 
honey. On returning to his room, he was so humil- 
iated by what seemed to him robbery of his fellow- 
students, that he made a vow never to play any game | 
again for money; and he kept it through the whole | 
of his career. 
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WHAT A PIG’S JAW DID. 

He was rather sentimental, and when he saw sev- 
tral laborers digging out a lot of bones from a marl 
pit, remarked toa companion,— 

“We are fearfully and wonderfully made!” 

“Them’s ass’s bones,” 
eers,—and their subsequent proceedings did not in-| 
terest him. 

Capt. R. B. Forbes pleasantly tells, in his recently- 
Published “Autobiography,” how he encountered a 
‘inilar mortification from an old bone. While vis- | 
Temarkable bone, which had been found in the 
Roman amphitheatre at that place. 

This bone, so the sergeant said, had not been iden- 


tified by any one of the many sarans who had visited | some sort of work,—some were in search of know)- 





| to Sir Richard Owen, the eminent naturalist of the 


| Royal Highness and His Excellency 


| “that they 


Nismes. Capt. Forbes was delighted when the eld | 
Frenchman presented him with the relic, thinking 
it would form a valuable contribution to the Agassiz 
Museum at Cambridge. 

When he visited London, anxious to learn some- 
thing about his valuable relic, the captain carried it | 


British Museum. 

Sir Richard read the paper which Capt. Forbes 
had drawn up, narrating the circumstances connect- 
ed with finding the relic. Then looking at the bone, 
he smiled, wrote some words in Latin, and handed | 
thein to the anxious captain. 

“This is unintelligible to me,” said the captain. 
“The only Latin I know is, £ pluribus unum. Give 
me the English of it.’ 

Taking the paper, Sir Richard smothered Capt. 
Forbes’s ambition to connect his name with an old 
bone, by writing,— 

“The lower jaw-bone of an old sow.” 





— +> - 
MANNERS IN 1766. 

Judging from the following rules for polite be- 
havior, which were published in England in 1766, 
there has been considerable improvement in man- , 
ners since that day. 


Do not nudge your neighbor with your elbow; do 
not scratch yourself; do not betray by any gesture 
that you are hungry, and do not look eagerly at the | 
food, as though you could devour the whole of it. | 

Whoever it be distributing the cut viands, do not 
hastily present your plate to be served tirst; . . . do 
not crunch the bones, nor break the stones of fruit 
with your teeth. Do not suck the bones to get out 
the marrow. 

It is very indecent to touch anything fat, either 

sauce or syrup, with the tingers, seeing that you are 

| there by compelled to practise two or three other in- 
decencies, to wipe your hands frequently on your 
dinner-napkin, and so dirty it like a kitchen clout, 
to wipe them on your bread, which is even more un- 
cleanly, or to lick your fingers, which is the very 
height of impropriety. 

Be careful not to dip your portion in the dish, or 
what you are eating in the salt-cellar; do not offer | 
to others what you have already tasted; and take it 
for a general rule that what has once been on your 
plate must never be put back in the dish. 

There is nothing so abominable as to clean and | 
wipe a dish or plate with one’s hands: during the 
dinner, do not criticise the meats and sauces, or ask 
to drink first, for it is a great incivility. 

Carefully avoid talking with the mouth full. It is 
uncivil to pick one’s teeth during the repast, either 
with a knife or a fork. 








tor 
WHAT HIS IMAGINATION DID. 

The arrival in Canada of the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Queen’s daughter has made the Canadians 
enthusiastic in their loyalty. Even their imagina- 
tion seems to be intoxicated, and to see things that | 
are not, as though they were, as the Montreal Post | 
doth attest: 


An intellectual gentleman—that is to say, a person 
with long hair and buttoned-up coat—and a lady 
were standing in frent of a St. James Street book- 
store this afternoon. The gentleman was expl: aining 
something to the lady concerning pictures in the 
window they were both admiring, and as near as 
possible | the following conversaticn took place: 

“See,” said the man of intellect, “show boldly im- 
yerial the face of the lady i: ,and how like that of 

fer Majesty, God bless he or! oa 

Lady—O my, and so it is! 

Gentleman—Then, again, observe the contour of 
the Marquis. Even from a poor photograph you 
san see the long line of ancestry that renders his 
name illustrious,—that—— : 

Lady—t was just thinking the same. 
and take them home. 

In, accordingly, they stepped, and the gentleman 
said, “I want to purchase the photographs of Her 














Let us buy 











“T regret to say,’’ politely rejoined the clerk, 
are all gone; but we are having some | 
more struck off.’ 

“But, my dear sir, you have them in the window” | 
(pointing). 

sir; one of those is Hanlon, our famous oars- | 

man, yee the lady is his wife.” 

(Exit gentleman, hastily, after buying 
paper.) 


—-——_ —— +@> 
A MOSQUITO’S SAW-TEETH. 
Readers who have a turn for analyzing things can 
preserve the following paragraph or two, and study | 
them next summer: 


The bill of a mosquito is acomplex institution. It 
is admirably calculated to torment. We were per- 
| mitted to examine one of these tormenting va] 
under a microscope, through the kindness of W. 
Rebaz, of this city. The bill has a blunt fork at the 
end, and is apparently grooved. 

Working through the groove, and projecting from 
| the centre of the angle of the fork, i is a lance of per- 
| fect form, sharpened with a fine bevel. Beside it 
the most perfect lance looks like a hand-saw. Or 
either side of this lance two saws are arranged, with 
the points fine and sharp, and the teeth well-detined 
and keen. 

The backs of the saws play against oul lance. 
| When the mosquito alights, with its peculiar hum, 

| it drives in its keen lance, and then enlarges the 
aperture with the two saws, which play beside the 
lance until the forked bill, with its capillary ar-| 

| rangement for pumping blood, can be inserted. 





| of the victim, and causes him to strike wildly at the 
lg sawyer. 
Then every mosquito-bitten sufferer could feel-| 
‘tte quote,— 
“Of all the saws I ever saw, 
I never saw a saw saw 
As this saw saws.” 





called out one of the dig- | 


a 
EXCUSE FOR LAZINESS 

Laziness uses up as much vital force in devising 
excuses for itself as would serve a smart man in do- 
| ing a day’s work. 





| the following anecdote in illustration of this fact: 


“All the brothers were found to he engaged in 


| answered the tourist. 


head, 


| companion as they passed. 


beauty.’ 


j}and before she left, was much benetited by the | 


| few of them: 
&® news-| ant, 


| poems. 


The sawing process is what grates upon the nerves | 


“A French tourist, who spent re- 
ting Nismes, France, an old sergeant showed him a | cently a couple of days in an Italian monastery 
situated on one of the wildest of mountains, relates 


edge, others were occu 


pied with manual labor. | 
Phere was only one, Who was highly respected by 
reason of his piety and agreeableness of character, 
who did not work. When he was asked the reason | 
for keeping so quiet, he replied,— 
“It 1s because Iam afraid to commit a great sin 
by working on the Lord’s Day.’ 
**You have only, then, to observe the 
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ONCE A BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, 

The “ups and downs” of life are brought before | 

the mind by this sketch drawn by the Paris corre- 
spondcut of the Philadelphia Ledger: 
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Walking in the woods one day, my friend meta N. Ye 
pale, elderly lady, in the plainest of black cashmere 
dresses. Her gray hair, which showed threads of 
bright chestnut through its silver, put back 
ple uinly under a simple hat of black straw. She was 
very lame, and was evidently suffering extremely 
from rheumatism. She was accompanied by another 
lady, as quietly dressed as herself. 

“Do you know who that is?” 
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asked my friend’s 





“No,” was the answer. 
“Do you think she is handsom 
“Not at all, nor can L even see any traces of past 








Yet that lady was once hailed as the loveliest 
woman in Europe. It isthe Empress Eugenie. She 
was living in the quietest possible manner at Ems, | 





waters. | 

But she seems to have relinquished all effort to 
struggle against the ravages of time, and to have 
laid aside the false adornments wherewith, a few 
years ago, she used to distigure instead of improve 
her ¢ appearance. 

Still, it is very sad to imagine this once peerless | 
beauty now changed to a faded elderly invalid, de- 
posed from her throne of triumphant loveliness as 
from the throne of France. 
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GREELEY’S ROUGH CRITICISM. | 
Horace Greeley was not a gentle critic. The lan- 
guage in which he expressed himself was apt to be 
more forcible than elegant, but the criticism was 
judicious. He was a discriminating friend to the 
late Bayard Taylor, who used to say that, rough as 

was the journalist's criticism, it did him good. 
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He once laid a gushing rhetorical poem, which 
had lately appeared in a millinery magazine, on Mr. 
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magazine in his hand. Pointing to the poem with 
his index finger, he asked, - 

“Did you write th 

“T did, sir,” was Taylor’s modest reply. 

Then Mr. Greeley simply inquired, “What makes 
you print such hog-wash as that? 

The young poet started on his vacation, not quite 
certain whether he had been kicked or blessed by 
one of the best-bearted men that ever lived.—Bujiit- 
lo Commercial. 
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LORILINE,” — FOR THE 
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is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoronghly 
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ing “animaleula.”’ leaving them pearly white, imparting 
| a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
A R A R E oO F F E R | THE FRAGRANT “FLORILINE” 

s removes instantly all o« ul stomach or 
tobacco smoke, Beiny honey, soda, 
and extracts of sweet herbs it is perfectly 
harmless. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 OxForD 8t., 
London, England, and retailed every where. 
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Imitation. 


INDEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 


For Cleaning and Polishing silver and Viated Ware, 
Window Glass, rors, Marble, This is the 
most convenient and effective prepa 
poses ever offered to the publie. Itimay be used even by 
inexperienced help with entire safety, it contains 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest sata oy jewelry. 
Many of our largest Manufacturers and Importers of Sil- 
ver and Plated) Ware have used this Soap,and have given 
it their unqealified approval. 





This is a most beautiful and desirable Autograph Al- 
bum. Itis handsomely bound, has embossed gilt covers, 
round corners, and gilt edges. Besides the ordinary blank 
| pages for collecting the names of your friends, there are 
over 30 pages on which are reproduced the fac-simile 
names of as many distinguished people. We mention a | 
sayard Taylor, Whittier, Longfellow, Bry- | 
Tennyson, Louisa Aleott, Dickens, Holmes, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Queen Victoria, Thackeray, President 
Hayes, &c., &e. In addition, we have reproduced in the 
hand-writing of the authors stanzas from many famous 
As these were photographed directly from the 
original writing, it willshow how they looked when writ- 
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ten. Among them are stanzas from “America,” “Excel- CAUTION.—The original and only ge nuine Silver 
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graph Album the choicest ever published it would be 
impossible for any one to secure the originals of these. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CHAMELEON. 


I know that I'm /ike, yet Iam not, a snake! 

"Tis true that I glisten by bole and by brake, 

That I dart out and in, can glide, quiver and coil 

As swift as the lightning, but softer than oil, 

Yet a creature more innocent never was drawn 
From the gray of cool shadows to bask in the dawn! 


If I pause by a brook the rock-currents divide, 

I grow silvery-white as the foam of its tide; 

If ’mid dew-freshened meadows at sunrise I pass, 

There’s a shaft of pure emerald shot through the grass. 

When to gay garden-closes I joyfully turn, 

*Tis nine with all hues of their roses to burn; 

I reflect each bright blush that the petals have won 

Of their young virgin-flowers from the kiss of the sun. 

My skin’s a clear mirror, a glass of the elves, 

In which all lovely tints can smile back on themselves! 

Stranger still! for on ugliness mirrored therein, 

Though it tarnish a moment, this magical skin, 

On the dark and uncouth some slight beauty’s bestowed; 

Why, even that dull little hunchback, the toad, 

I endow with faint outlines of sweetness and grace, 

While the newt, glancing down on his lop-sided faee, 

Reflected,—in pity,—by softened degrees, 

Almost dreams he was formed by kind Nature — to 
please! 


Ah, therefore, sweet maiden, shrink not when you see 

My lithe body reposing by streamlet or tree; 

But kneel down where I rest, and all mellowed behold 

Your eyes of deep blue, and your ringlets of gold, 

In my miniature mirror, my glass of the elves, 

Wherein all lovely things can smile back on themselves! 
Pau H. HAYNE, 





For the Companion. 
“GOD, ALSO.” 


Many of our readers have seen the fantastic 
stories of Hoffman, the German musical director, 
poet and fictionist. Few, perhaps, know the 
private history of this imaginative writer, and the 
sad lesson it conveyed to these who knew him. 

Hoffman died in Berlin. His career as a mu- 
sical artist had been associated with the Prus- 
sian-Polish provinces, where he seems to have 
acquired habits of dissipation in brilliant but gay 
musical society. 

Hoffman had exquisite refinement of taste, 
and sensitiveness to the beautiful in nature and 
art, but the exhilaration of the wine-cup was to 
him a fatal knowledge. It made him in the end 
a poor, despised, inferior man. 

As he lost his self-mastery, he also seemed to 
lose his self-respect. He mingled with the de- 
praved, and carried the consciousness of his in- 
feriority into all his associations with better | 
society. 





“T once saw Hoffman,’’ says one, “in one of 
his night carouses. He was sitting in his glory 
at the head of the table, not stupidly drunk, but 
warmed with wine, which made him madly elo- 
quent. There, in full tide of witty discourse, 
or, if silent, his hawk eye flashing beneath his 
matted hair, sat this unfortunate genius until 
the day began to dawn; then he found his way 
homeward, | 

“At such hours he used to write his wild, fan- | 
tastic tales. To his excited fancy everything | 
around him had a spectral look. The shadows 
of fevered thought stalked like ghosts through 
his soul.” 

This stimulated life came to a speedy conclu- 
sion. He was struck with a most strange paral- 
ysis at the age of forty-six. 

His disease first paralyzed his hands and feet, 
then his arms and legs, then his whole body, ex- 
cept his brain and vital organs, 

In this condition it was remarked in his pres- 
ence that death was not the worst of evils. He 
stared wildly and exclaimed,— 

“Life, life, only life,—on any condition what- 
soever!” 

His whole hope was centred in the gay world | 
which had already become to him as a picture | 
of the past. 

But the hour came at last when he knew he 
must die, He asked his wife to fold his useless | 
hands on his breast, and looking at her pitifully, 
he said, ‘And we must think of God, also.” 

Religion, in his gay years, as a provincial mnu- 
sician, and as a poet in the thoughtless society | 
of the capital, had seldom occupied his thoughts, | 

His last thought was given to the subject | 
which should have claimed the earliest and best | 
efforts of his life. 

“God, also!’’ It was his farewell to the world. | 
The demons of wine and of a life of sensuous ex- | 
cess had done their work. Life’s opportunities | 
were ended. Of ‘God, also!’’ he must now | 
think, and the long night of eternal mystery fell 
upon his soul, 

The words of his afterthought echo after him, 
and like his own weird stories have their les- | 


son. H. RB. 
—_——-+@>— 








‘One Sweetry SotemMNn Trovent.”’ —Of | 


Miss Phebe Carey's well-known hymn beginning! ommend, I s’pose, and you're goin’ clear out | 
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with the above line, Dr. Deems, her pastor, says, 
‘There was no special tune in her ears or in her 
mind when she wrote it. The theme came to 
her one Sunday morning, in 1842, as she was re- | 
turning from church. She sat down and wrote 
off very rapidly the verses which had formed 

themselves around that theme. ‘These she after- 
ward carefully corrected and published. They 
became immediately popular. 





HOW MOTLEY WROTE HISTORY. 

Doubtless the first impression made by Mot- 
ley’s ‘‘Dutch Republic’’ upon its readers is that 
they are living among the men and scenes which 
it describes. Few histories give such a “‘realiz- 
ing sense,”’ to use an Americanism, of the period 
they narrate as does this work of the times that 
tried the souls of the Dutch patriots. This is 
due not only to the historian’s picturesque 
writing, but to his imagination, which enabled 
him to enter into sympathy with the men and 
times he described. He judges the actors as 
though he was living among them and had access 
to their secret thoughts, and knew both their 
policies and the motives which governed them. 
In a letter written to Dr. Holmes from Brussels, 
in 1853, Mr. Motley describes how thoroughly 
he put himself in sympathy with the period of 
the Dutch republic: 





When I say that I knew no soul in Brussels, I 
am perhaps wrong. With the present genera- 
tion I am not familiar. The dead men of the 
place are my familiar friends. Iam at home in| 
any cemetery. 

With the fellows of the sixteenth century I am | 
on the most intimate terms. Any ghost that| 
ever flits by night across the moonlight square | 
is at once hailed by me as a man and a brother. | 
Icall him by his Christian name at once. 

My habits here for the present year are very 
regular. I came here having, as I thought, fin- 
ished my work, or rather the first Part (some- 
thing like three or four volumes, 8vo), but I find 
so mueh original matter here, and so many 
emendations to make, that I am ready to de- 
spair. 

However, there is nothing for it but to penelo- 
ize, pull to pieces, and stitch away again. 
Whatever may be the result of my labor, nobody 
an say that I have not worked like a brute 

beast—but I don’t care for the result. 

The labor is in itself its own reward, and all I 
want. Igo day after day to the archives here 
(as I went all summer at the Hague) studying 
the old letters and documents of the fifteenth 
century. 

Here I remain among my fellow-worms, feed- 
ing on these musty mulberry leaves, out of 
which we are afterwards to spin our silk. 

It is, however, not without its amusement, in 
a mouldy sort of way, this reading of dead let- 
ters 


It is something to read the real, bona-fide 
signs-manual of such fellows as William of 
Orange, Count Egmont, Alexander Farnese, 
Philip I1., Cardinal Granvelle, and the rest of 
them. 

AMUSING INCIDENT. 

Prying people seem to have little or no sense 
of mortification,—certainly none of politeness. 
Here is an amusing illustration. ‘‘A well-known 
citizen of Hartford, Conn., a few days ago had 
taken his seat in the afternoon train for Provi- 
dence, when a small, weazen-faced, elderly man, 
having the appearance of a well-to-do farmer, 
came into the car, looking for a seat. The gen- 
tleman good-naturedly made room for him by 
his side, and the old man looked him over from 
head to foot. 

‘* ‘Going to Providence” he said at length. 

** ‘No, sir,’ the stranger answered politely; ‘I 
stop at Andover.’ 

“ «T want to know! I belong out that way my- 
self. Expect to stop long?’ 

“Only over night, sir.’ 

“A short pause. 

“ Did you cal’klate to put up at a tavern?’ 

‘No, sir; I expect to stop with Mr. Skinner.’ 





* What, Job Skinner? Deacon Job, lives ina | 


there to take a squint at her! Wa’al, I mustsay 
there’s as likely gals in Andover as Miranda 
Skinner. I’ve got a family of growed-up darters 
myself. Never was married afore, was ye? 
Don’t see no weed on your hat.’ 

‘“*‘T have been married about fifteen years, sir. 
Ihave a wife and five children.” And then as 
the long restrained mirth of the listeners to this 
dialogue burst forth at the old man’s open- 
mouthed astonishment, he hastened to explain: 
‘Iam a doctor, my good friend, and Squire Skin- 
ner calied at my office this morning to request 
my professional services for his sick daughter.’ 

‘***Wa’al now!’ and the old bore waddled off 
into the next car.” 


+> 
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THE NINTH WAVE. 


Lo, now, the end of all things come at last— 
The great ninth wave, whose coming none might stay, 
A bitter wave made strong to ruin and slay! 
I stretch my hopeless hands out to the Past, 
From which it sweeps me, and I hear a blast 
Of melancholy music come this way 
Which makes my very soul afraid to pray, 
And all my life shrink fainting and aghast. 
© dead, mute mouths and unrecording eyes, 
Tead hearts that loved me, is it well with ye? 
Is death made sweeter now that even she 
For whom alway my spirit thirsts and cries, 
Who, going, took the light from out my skies, 
Has joined your high and silent company ? 
Puitirp BouRKE Marston. 


——- —+or 


HEROIC LIGHT-HOUSE KEEPER. 

A grand instance of the silent bravery of duty 
is reported in the Quebec correspondence of the 
New York World: 


The Acadians have a tradition that God en- 
joined perpetual silence and desolation on Lab- 
rador and Anticosti when he gave them to Cain 
for a heritage. However that may be, it is cer- 
tain that while other wilds of the earth yield to 
man’s conquest, these vast wastes remain ever 
void and empty. 

The Indians called the island Natiscotte,—the 
country of wailing,—and under the modern cor- 
ruption of Anticosti, it has added to its terrible 
renown. Its whole history, from the day it was 
discovered by Jacques Cartier in 1534 to the pres- 
ent, is a record of human suffering. Here and 
there, however, there is a tale of heroism worthy 
of a nobler scene. 

In August, 1869, the family of Edward Pope, 
keeper of the Ellis Bay light-house, was stricken 
down by typhoid fever, and to add to his misfor- 
tunes the revolving apparatus of his light broke. 
The Government steamer had gone, and Pope 
had no means of communicating with the marine 
department at Quebec or elsewhere. 

The light revolved, or flashed, as the technical 
phrase is, every minute and a half, and if it 
flashed no more, it would probably be mistaken 
by passing vessels in that region of fog for the 
stationary light at the west point of the island, 
and thus lead to dire loss of life. 

Pope found that, with a little exertion, he 
could turn it and make it flash, and at once de- 
termined to fill the place of the automatic gear. 
Accordingly, this humble hero sat in the turret, 
with his watch by his side, turning the light 
regularly at the allotted time every night, from 
7, P. M., until 7, A. M., from the middle of August 
until the first of December, and from the first of 
April until the end of June, when the Government 
steamer came to his relief with a new appa- 
ratus, 

All pe the first season Pope’s daughter 
and grandchildren were ill unto death, with no- 
body save him to nurse them. He waited on 
them tenderly during the day, but as night fell 
on the iron-bound coast he hastened to his vigil 
in the turret, doing his duty to the Canadian 
Government and to humanity with unflinching 
devotion. 

In the second season his daughter, who had 
lived through the fever, took turns with him in 
the light-room. This man may have saved a 
thousand lives. He died in 1872, and his deed 
has never until this day been chronicled, for of 
the heroes of Anticosti, as of the long roll of her 
victims, the world knows nothing. 








+o 
BATHING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
The author of ‘‘The Land of the Saracen”’ thus 


describes an adventure while bathing in the 
waters of Genesareth. He says, ‘‘We untwisted 


our turbans, kicked off our baggy trousers, and. 


speedily releasing ourselves from the barbarous 
restraint of dress, dipped into the torpid sea, and 


little brown house on the old pike? Or mebbe | floated lazily out until we could feel the exqui- 


it’s his brother's? 
Tim's, where you was going? 
***Ves,’ said the gentleman, smiling; ‘it was 
Squire Tim's.’ 

** ‘Dew tell if you are goin’ there to stay over 
night. Any connection of his’n?’ 

** “No, sir.’ 

““*Well, now, that’s curus. 


Was it Tim Skinner, Squire | gite coolness of the living springs which sent up 


their jets from the bottom. 


“T was lying on my back, moving my fins just 
sufficiently to keep afloat, and gazing dreamily 
through half-closed eves on the forlorn palms of 


| Tiberias, when a shrill voice hailed me with,— 
The old man aint | 
| got into any trouble nor nothin’, has he? *lower- 


“QO Howadji, get out of our way!’ 
“There, at the old stone gateway below our 


ing his voice; ‘aint going to serve a writ on him, tent, stood two Galilean damsels, with heavy 


be you?” - 
“ ‘Oh no; nothing of the kind.’ 
“Glad on’t. No harm in askin’. I s’pose. I 


reckon Miss Skinner’s some connection of yourn?’ | 


“No,” said the gentleman. ‘Then seeing the 
amused expression on the faces of two or three 


acquaintances in the neighboring seats, he added | 


in a confidential tone,— 


, 


ter 


| earthen jars upon their heads. 


““Go away yourselves, O maidens,” I an- 
swered, ‘if you want us to come out of the 
water.’ 

‘But we must fill our pitchers,’ one of them 
replied. 

***Then fill them at once, and be not afraid; 


| or leave them, and we will fill them for you.’ 
** ‘Lam going to see Squire Skinner’s daugh- | 


“Thereupon they put the pitchers down, but 


| remained watching us very complacently while 


“Law sakes!’ said the old man, his face quiv- | we sank the vessels to the bottom of the lake, 


ering with curiosity. 


to know! Going to see Miranda Skinner, be ye! 


Well, Mirandy’s a nice gal—kind o’ homely, and 


long favored, but smart tew work, they say; and 


guess you're about the right age for her, too. | 


o 


Kep’ company together long? 
* T never saw her in my life, sir.’ 
‘How von talk! Somebody's gin her a ree- 


‘That's it, is it? I want) 


and let them fill from the cooler and purer tide 
of the springs. 

“In bringing them back through the water to 
the gate, the one I propelled before me happened 
to strike against a stone, and its fair owner, on 


| receiving it. immediately pointed to a crack in 
| the side, which she declared I had made, and 


went off lamenting. 
“After we had resumed our garments, and 


—S 
were enjoying the pipe of indolence and the 
coffee of contentment, she returned and made 
such an outcry that I was fain to purchase peace 
by the price of a new pitcher. 

“I passed the first hours of the night in look. 
ing out of my tent door, as I lay, on the stars 
sparkling in the bosom of Galilee, like the sheen 
of Assyrian spears, and the glare of the great 
fires kindled on the opposite shore.” 


i 

WHITE SPOTS ON THE NAILs, 

A writer in the Golden Rule, who thinks that 
superstitious and nursery bug-bear teaching in 
morals is worse than no teaching at all, has this 
to say of one familiar example of it. Many of 
the oldest of us remember it well from childhood, 
and can hardly see the old sign on our fingers 
now without a thought of the past: 


One miserable humbng that stands out promi- 
nently in my recollection was the information 
that all the white spots on my finger-nails were 
the result of just somany lies that I had told, 
Somehow I couldn’t make them tally. I didn’t 
lie much, for I had an indulgent father, and one 
of the kindest mothers that ever lived. 

When I took mother’s hand and carefully ex. 
amined it, and found no white spots on the nails, 
I thought it might be true, but one day our kind, 
good, genial minister called, and upon his nice, 
closely cut finger-nails I saw ever s0 many white 
spots. He noticed my look of amazement and 
wonder, and said,— 

“What is it, my boy?” 

Ishrank away from him, not daring to tell the 
cause. Mother says: ‘‘What is it? Tell the 
minister, please. Yes, my boy, what is it?” 

“Well,” I replied, ‘‘aunt told me that white 
spots on the nails’’—here I hesitated. 

“Ah, ha!’’ laughed the minister, “I remember 
they told me that same nonsense when I was a 
boy; but depend on it, my son, there is not one 
word of truth in it.” 

I felt better about the white spots after that, 
and especially when one of my neighboring girl 
playmates said that a spot on the thumb nails 
meant friend; on the first fingers, foe; on the 
second, money; on the third, beau; on the fourth, 
a journey to go. And to hear her jingle it off; 
“Friend, foe, 

Money, beau, 
Journey to go;” 


putting her pretty hands together and looking 
down to find the marks, was quite an improve- 
ment on the lying business. 


+o 


THE LAST BEAR-HUNT. 

The last bear-hunt in which a Texas corre 
spondent of Forest and Stream engaged did not 
terminate satisfactorily. He had been informed 
of a bear hidden among the rocks of Kock 
Creek, and so, saddling up, he took his dogs, 
and with three neighbors started for bruin. It 
was a wild-looking place in a small ravine, with 
rocks on both sides, piled up one above the 
other, and big boulders scattered all about. 


The place where the bear went in was large 
enough fora man to get in, and about thirty 
feet back of where he went in was a large hole 
that went down, and not the one that went 
straight in. 

All the time while we were building a fire we 
could hear a noise in the hole like a hoarse 
grunting, and thought perhaps Mr. Bear did not 
like his company. 

After we got a fire, we could not look into the 
hole but a little way, and F—— went about a 
mile and got a lamp. 

Russiun proposed to stay all night and have 
daylight to work in, but I did not want to stay 
till Ifound out what I was staying for. While 
we were talking, F- took the lamp and went 
to the upper hole and looked in. 

“T can see him!”’ says he. 

“Well,” said I, ‘“‘what is it?”’ 

“Tt is a bear. Come and take the lamp and 
look for yourself.”’ 

I took the lamp, got down and peeked in, and 
there he was. but I could not see very clearly, 
so I crawled in a little further. 

Charley wanted me to come back, for fear he 
would make a dive at me, but I ventured care- 
fully in a little more, and then could see his 
head and shoulders a little plainer, but could not 
make out what kind of an animal it was. 

Its head seemed to be white and snout black, 
and what I could see of its shoulders was black. 
Finally, F—— says,— 

“What do you make it?” 

‘Well, I think it is a—hog, and if you will 
hand me a gun, I will see what I can do.” 

They got my gun, and I ventured in a little 
further to get a good chance to shoot. but I got 
a little too near, and it moved, and hissed, and 
grunted fearfully; but when it moved, what do 
you think I saw? 

A couple of young buzzards! 

They stood side by side, their necks and wings 
white, their backs, tails, heads and bills black, 
and in the dim light and the position they were 
in, looked like the head of some large animal. 

R— says, ‘Why don’t you shoot?” 

I said nothing, but crawled ont, and F— 
said, ‘‘What are you going todo now?” 

“Well, Ithink the best thing we can do is to 
go home.”’ : 

R— said, ‘“Why don’t you tell us what is 
down there in the rocks?” 

I bothered them a few minutes, and then said 
it was buzzards, and I don’t believe you ever 
heard such a shout from a few months as went 
A through the trees from around that bare 

ole. 

We blew out our lamp, got into saddles. and 
went home; and that is the last hunt I have had 








after bears. 
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For the Companion. 


THE FIR TREE. 


0 fir tree, O fir tree, how green you look to-day! 

All the oak and maple leaves are scattered far away. 

The north wind cannot hurt you, and when the snow 
comes down, 

You stand all fair and stately beneath your dazzling 
crown! 
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When I am old and weary, and friends have gone 
away, 
May I be like a fir tree upon a winter day; 
May loss, and pain, and trouble make for me a sil- 
very crown, 
As lovely as the fir-tree’s, when the snow comes 
down. Mrs. M. F. Burts. 
en 
For the Companion. 


BESIDE THE WINTER FIRE. 


When Alice returned from her Christmas 


jest were filled by a great stiilness. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. — 





The streams made no noise, mutiied as they | was covered with snow as early as November 


no fluttering birds, but all the depths of the for- | 
Only the 
evergreen trees gave forth a frozen whisper now 
and then. 

As Alice stood wondering which way to turn 
to escape from the solitude around her, she heard 
the jingle of bells mingled with the cracking of 
a whip, and the happy laughter of a child. 







Soon a curious team came in sight. 


It con- 
sisted of two rough sledges, drawn by horses, 
and mounted upon the sledges were three huge 





sleigh-ride, she was in a very petulant mood, 
and refused to tell any one about the nice time 
she had enjoyed. 

You see, when she sat down at evening before 
the open fireplace, she felt cold and tired, and 
because she did not feel perfectly comfortable, 
everything seemed wrong to her,—the time, the 
house she lived in, her friends, and 
her. 
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Presently, she began to get warm, and to her 
amazement, the fireplace began to stretch out 
before her to a great length. It expanded until 
itengulfed the room in which she sat, the next 
toom, and finally surrounded the whole house, 
and somehow she found herself outside, and her 
home growing smaller and smaller until it van- 
ished away and left her standing in a mountain 
forest alone. 














for the spring. 





| 
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| were being taken to mill. 


all about | Why. she made the place ring with her laughter. 
| 








logs held there by chains and a slender sapling. 
Alice knew at once that the driver of the team 
wis “‘log-sledding,’’ and that these great trees 


But who was the lit- 
tle lady, wrapped in fur, beside the driver? and 
how could she be happy in such a dismal place? 





Neither man nor child noticed Alice, but the 


Patti eat 





horses plunged past, dragging the sledge out of 
sight. The jingle of the bells, the child’s happy 
voice, the cracking of the whip, soon died away, 
and silence hung again upon snow, and tree, and 
mountain path. 

Then a gloom gathered about and stole slowly 
up the gnarled trunks until the topmost branches 
were reached, and the deep, dark night shrouded 
all. 

Alice began to weep and cry forhelp. Sud- 

denly, a light twinkled among the branches. 
She soon discovered it came from the window 
of a log-house. She could see the room within 
where the fire was burning in a rude open fire- 
place. 
There were people there around the blaze, 
and in their midst a little girl, who looked 
strangely like herself, was telling about her day’s 
adventure upon the sledge, her long ride to the 
mill, the unloading of the logs, the return home, 
and many other things. 

How pleasant that little girl was making all 
around her by being good-natured, a very easy 
thing to do. 

Alice crept to the door and knocked timidly. 
The latch clicked, the door began to open, and 
the spot where she stood seemed to move under 
her feet, like a ship coming to port. 

As Alice stepped into the room, a clock struck 
loudly. She rubbed her eyes, Why, this was 
her own home! 

She had been asleep. and the story which 
grandmother had told her about Knox Mountain 


| ter fire, 
——_—49)-—_—__—_ 


A COLD WINTER. 





| While the fire on the hearth blazes high! 


| had got mixed up in her dream beside the win- 


| were by icy fetters; there were no falling leaves, | 9th, and that when April came the fences still 
were covered with it. 
of Lynn, Mass., that “Francis Lewis, the signer | 
of the Declaration of Independence, drove his | 


It is stated in the annals | 


horse from New York to Barnstable, the whole | 
length of Long Island Sound, on the ice.’’ The | 
ice extended into the sound as far as could be 
seen from the town of New London. And as 
late as July 17th, there was snow in a mass 


nearly four feet thick 
in the town of Ipswich, 
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They are about as large as our grasshoppers, 
and look very much like them, with their drab 
coats, and long spindle legs, and knowing eyes. 

It is easy to tame them, and each lady has her 
special pet, which she keeps in a beautifully- 
carved little bamboo cage, or in one of those 
lovely ivory boxes cut in open-work figures, such 
as nobody but the Chinese and Japanese know 
how to make. Elegant houses they are for these 
favorites, such as we sometimes see for sale, to 
be used to keep jewels in, or for ornament, 
Certainly the high-life cricket has a fine home; 
and as if this were not enough, its mistress will 
put the dainty box in as dainty a bag of white 
silk, embroidered with gold thread, which she 
will carry in her pocket. 

As crickets cannot keep still long, if you 
should ever happen to be in the rooms of one of 
those select abodes of the Chinese ladies of rank, 
you need not be surprised to hear a loud chirp- 
ing all over the heuse, like the medley in a bird- 


store, only after a shriller and finer fashion. 


A. B H, 





Mass. We suppose if there had been any 
“Glorious Fourth’ that year, the boys 
would have fired snow-balls instead of Chi- 
nese crackers. 
———<~@—____—. 
For the Companion. 


THREE CHEERS FOR OLD WINTER! 

Three cheers for Old Winter, so royal and grand, 
With his robe of glistening white! 

We hail him with joy, as King of the Year, 
He brings us such perfect delight! 

What sports are so fine as come in his train! 
What snow-balling, sledding and fun! 

What riotous games we are revelling in! 
What glorious races we run! 


Then the long evenings of pleasure at home, 


The stories we tell, and the songs that we sing, 
And the merry old games that we try! 
The fortunes we read in the flickering blaze, 
As it dances and curls out of sight! 
No gipsy could search out the future so well, 
Or give us one-half the delight! 
Three cheers for Old Winter, so royal and grand, 
With his wonderful keys, he is here; 
With one, he has sealed and fastened secure | 
The dead and departed Old Year! | 
He let out the Old, and he let in the New, 
This honor’s entirely his own! 
No other season, at least in these parts, 
So grand a distinction has known. 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
— 
For the Companion. 
A CHINESE LADY’S PET. 

All the children who are old enough to read 
the Youth’s Companion know that the Chinese 
are very queer people, who do a great many 
queer things. 

You have heard that they use rats and pup- 
pies to make pies of, and cook a certain kind of 
| bird's nest when they want a particularly nice 
dish for a great company dinner; how they shave 
| their heads, all but a pig-tail, and eat with chop- 
sticks, and many other strange things about 
their way of life. 

So you will not be surprised to know that the 
Chinese ladies have some very singular pets, 
different from any we should be likely to keep 
about us. 

There are ladies of high rank, in the families 
of some of the officers of state; and they have 
nothing in the world to do, and must find it very 
hard to pass their time. 

They never go out to walk, because their feet 
are so small they can hardly totter round; be- 
sides, itis not thought proper for them to be on 
the street; they cannot entertain themselves with 
books and newspapers as we can, As they have 
nothing to do and nowhere to go, their days are 
spent in an idle, indolent way, without much 
variety, except as they take an airing in a cur- 
tained sedan-chair, which two men carry as they 
| would a bier. 
| They visit each other occasionally, chat to- 
| wether, embroider, drink tea, eat sweetmeats, 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 
1, Name of a heathen deity; it was applied toa 
Christian man for his eloquence. 
2, Name, by interpretation, of a sorcerer. 
3, A man who had a surname, and who, under 
still another name, wrote an epistle. 
4, Name, by interpretation, of a distinguished 
man who was often called by a third name. 
5, A beautiful woman whose name was changed 
when she became a queen. 
6, A princely name that supplanted the name of a 
supplanter, and gave name to a mighty race. 
7, Name given by an Egyptian king to his Hebrew 
prime minister. 
8, A king of Judah whose name a Pharaoh 
changed, when he placed him on his father’s throne, 
9, Woman’s naine, by interpretation, it has named 


| & multitude of modern benevolent societies. 


10, Second kingin a short dynasty; his name was 
changed by his people, because of its significance. 

11, The father of a celebrated family of singers, 
who for the crime of rebellion met a terrible fate; 
his name in the New Testament is a different word. 

The initials of the names required, placed in their 
order, spell the name of an illustrious man who had 
no family record. ELIZABETH. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 
Quite Difficult. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Three blind mice. 








iand get out their pets and set them to fighting. 
| These creatures are not cats or dogs or parrots 


or monkeys, but—you would never guess — | 


| CRICKETS. 

Imagine a party of elegantly-dressed Chinese 
ladies in their embroidered silk robes, sitting 
jon the floor hour after hour, leisurely fanning 
| themselves, and watching a fight going on be- 
tween six or eight crickets, or between two 
‘‘prize-fighters” out of their number! 

They are not just like any crickets we have; 
not like the dear little black ones that live in the 


A “weather man” in New Haven has been | chimney corner and chirp so cheerily for us; nor 
searching among the reeords for a cold winter. 
The forest was bleak and lonesome in winter. | He announces that 1741 was very cold, and we 
There the great trees throughout the long white | will not dispute his word, as we do not have a 
days stood deep in the silent snow and waited | distinct remembrance of that season. However, 


| like the pale-green, thin-winged, long, slim, out- 
of-door crickets that fill the air with their pip- 
ings all through the Angust mornings; but they 
are foreign cousins. somewhat outlandish ones, 


lit is on record that in 1741 the whole country to the katydids and the grasshoppers. 


2. Patrick Henry, Israel Putnam, Lexington, Wil- 
liam Pitt, Valley Forge, Brandywine, Hessians, 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, Sumter, Benedict Arnold, 
| “Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, with 
my country is my fixed, unalterable determination,” 
—John Adams. 
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Top, Left—Roses. 
* Right—Dream. 
4. “Happy New Year.” : 
5. Chestnut, walnut, groundnut, beachnut, Brazil- 
nut, hazelnut, butternut, peanut, cocoanut, galinut. 


Bottom, Left—Green. 
« Right—Tenon. 
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The SunscripTION Price of the 


$175, which includes the payment of the 
ostage by us. 


COMPANION is 


New subseriptions can commence at 
the year. 
Tue Compan 


any time during 
1c ON is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
ved by the Publish its diseontinu- 


‘ s for 
all paymentof arrearages is made, as re- 
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by law. 
PAYMENT forthe Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be :aade in Money order ank-checks, or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE N BE PROCURED, send the 





money ina registered lett All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 
RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed. } 
DISCONTINUANCES,—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. Ali arrearages must be paid. | 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 
The date 
show 





gainst your name on the margin of your paper | 
8 to what time your subscription is paid. 
The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
aud their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASOX & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





| hands full of knitting-work, and followed him down 


TOO MUCH WATER. 
always going to extremes. 
ple did not bathe enough. 
gotten 
equally 


Men are Formerly, peo- 
Many persons who had | 
“swimming” as a pastime were 
all thought of a thorough bath. 
Then the shower-bath came into use, and the steam- 
bath, and the Turkish-bath, and the water-cure, and | 
any amount of semi-scientific preaching on the vital | 
importance of keeping the skin clean. 

The consequence has been 


beyond 
beyond 


absurd notions on the 
a harmful practice. Not a few weak 
women must have their bath once, and in some cases, 
twice a day, through the year, and the habit has be- 
strong that they are uneasy if they do not | 


subject, and 


Colne se 
indulge i 

Some persons have an idea that the perspiration | 
et through the pores if they didn’t daily 
serub off the “dead skin.” The fact 


nearly three thousand in every square 


could not g 
is the pores are | 
so NUIDerous 
inch, or seven million to an average-sized body—that | 
the perspiration passes through 

as water does through coarse sand. 


any ordinary dirt, | 

Moreover, there 
is a force behind it which brings it out, as water in 
a spring is forced up through the earth. Some of | 
the tribes of Africa, who habitually smear them- 
selves with grease and utterly at 
least as healthy as we are. 

The late Dr. Hall's . 
ble articles. In ar 
overdoing 


avoid water, are 


Journal contains many sensi- 
scent number 
with Twice a says, is 
enough. “Too bathing removes the oil 
with which nature covers the body, and which is so 
essential to health, and wears away the scarf-skin, 
and thus exposes too much the network of nerves 
which terminate just below it.” } 

Let one keep decently clean, and nature will look 


is one against this 


water. week, it 


frequent 


after the rest. A frequent change of the under- | 
clothing is as important as bathing. Where there 
ia a bad odor from the body, it is often the case 


that some of the internal organs are not doing their 


work, and that medical advice is needed, 


| ginia, saw a fox digging for mice. 


* | 

POINTED SHOES. | 

The years come and go, old fashions pass away, | 

and new ones take their place, but human nature | 

remains the sume in its disposition to imitate some 
leader, and to exceed the copy set for it. 


A great beau of the time of William Rufus, called | 
Robert the Horned, wore shoes with long sharp 
points, stuffed with tow and twisted ina spir: al form. 

This fashion took the fancy of the people of that 
day immensely, and the points went on increasing 
yearly until the reign of Richard IL, when they had 
to be tied to the knees of the wearer to save him | 
from being encumbered in walking. 

This tying, or fastening, in the case of gentlemen, 
was by chains of silver or silver-gilt. In Chaucer's 
time the upper part of these shoes was cut to imitate 
achureh window. The rank of the wearer in those 
days was known by the length of his poulaines. 

“The men,” says Paradin, “wore them with a 
point before half a foot long; the richer and more 
eminent pe rsonages wore them a foot, and princes | 
two feet lor 

By an act of the reign of Edward IV., the absurd 
lengths to which these points had attained was lim- 
ited, and no one under the rank of a lord was to 
wear shoes more than ten inches long, and all cob- 
blers mi: — them were to be fined and cursed by 
the clery 1/1 the Year Round. | 








| 
+ | 


A POOR MOTHER'S LOVE. | 

The feelings of Jochebed, the wife of Amram, | 
when she left her boy Moses to be taken as a found- | 
ling, but set her daughter to watch the babe, can 
only be understood by those who have been driven | 
to a similar extremity of motherly distress. 
allel instances, like the following, 
known, —even to the Hel mother’s carefully 
continued “accident” of being employed as her own 
child's nurse. The Pittsburg 


all mothers who desert their chil- 


Par- 
are sometimes 
yrew 


Chronicle says: 


The fact that 


dren are not heartless was demonstrated in a touch. | 


| handed over to the officers of the institution, 


| over “John Anderson, My Jo,” 


| Car. 


| by the passengers that her ball of yarn was in his 


cept to follow him, drop her knitting or see her yarn 


port (Ct.) Standard. 


| form of humanity was mashed out of him. 


| selves into complete mourning at his store without 


| mile away 


| tion not to let the valuable parcel go out of his| 


| man, reading the sign in the window of a clothing 


ing manner, a few days since, at one of the institu- 
tions for the care of tue poor. More than two years 
since, a babe was founu On a door-step, and was 


Some weeks afterward, 2 
the house, and seemed to be particularly interested 
in the welfare of the infant, She repeated ler Vis- 
its frequently, and as the little one grew, it seemed | 
delighted to see her, and Was always ready to be | 
fonuied and petted by her. 

When it was uvie to prattle, the female visitor | 
was particularly delighted, and during her vis sits 
gave the child her undivided attention. A day or 
two since, the visitor again put in an appearance, 
and the child, while seated in her lap, suid, “1 do | 
like you to come, you nurse me so Dice. . 

She was unable to control herself any longer, and | 
although the matron was prese nt, she hugged the 
little one closely to her breast, and gave way to | 
tears. The visitor told the matron that she was the | 
mother of the child, and that when she left it where | 
it was found, it was a question of life or death for | 
them botb. 

She was utterly penniless, and had parted with 
the babe, hoping tnat it would be tenderly cared 
for, and that some day she would be able to reclaim 
it. She said she found it hard to remain away from 
it, and that her frequent visits, although ostensibly 
for another purpose, were made because she could 
have an opportunity of nursing it, She said she 
was in a condition now to take charge of it, and the | 
superinte ndent, after making proper inquiries, and | 


young wouian visited | 


| giving her some money, allowed her to take it away. | 


- + 


A RAILWAY INCIDENT. 

The picture of the traditional dame, with her aged 
husband and her knitting-work, is familiar enough 
and usually has a 
fireside accompaniment. It seems uncomfortably 
misplaced in a railroad-car. 

An amusing incident happened on a New York 
and New Haven train the other day. When the 
| train arrived at the station in New Haven, an old 
gentleman got up and started for the rear end of the 
He had gone but a few steps before the old 
lady who had been sitting with him rose with her 





the aisle, her hands extended. It was now noticed 
pocket. 

When he got up he turned around several times 
before starting, and in so doing had wound the yarn 
around him, so that the old lady had no choice ex- 


broken. She said not a word, but a passenger, no- 
ticing what was going on, reached up, and gently 
taking the unconscious old gentleman by the arm, | 
turned him around so that he saw what he was doing, 
and the yarn was saved, By this time the rest of the 
passengers were fully enjoying the scene.—Bridge- 


+ 
“THAT’S MY PAPA.” 
A touching incident occurred at a funeral in New 


York, which is thus described by a correspondent of 
the Boston Journa/! 


Mr. Stephenson was an employee in the house of 
A. T. Stewart & Co. On Christmas night, he took 
the Elevated Raiiroad with his arms fall of bundles | 
for the children. The gate was open, he walked | 
through, came down on to the pavement. The 
Judge | 
Ililton gave an order to the family to put them- 


cost. 

Among the clerks is a company of young men who 
are excellent singers. They have a choir of their 
own, and furnish music for festive occasions and 
for funerals. The choir proposed to furnish the 
music at the burial of their friend. One of the 
company had a voice very much like Mr. Stephen- 
son’s, singing tenor very purely. 

As his voice was heard in the stillness and solem- 
nity of the church, the little boy cried out, as he 
couldn’t see the singer,— 

“QO mamma, mamia, that’s my papa! He isn’t 
dead! He’ll go home with us to-night!’ bathing the 
entire audience in tears. 


— 
PRESUMING ON GOOD-NATURE. 
A man shot a fox resting his gun on a bull’s back. 
The Oswego Palladium tells what befell the fox, and 
the young man, and the bull: 


A young gentleman named Pelkie, hunting in Vir- 
Between himself 
and the monuse-hunter, reclining upon the ground, 
quietly chewing his cud, was a bull. The bull was 
very gentle, and Pelkie knew it. Cautiously ad- 
vancing, he reached the unsuspecting bovine; drop- 
ping upon his knees, and carefully resting the gun 
across the animal’s back, he pulled the trigger. 

The aim was true, and sly Reynard fell « lead; but 

wasn’t the bull astonished, though? Springing to 
his feet with a roar, he ran over Pelkie, and rushed 
away snorting with terror. 

The first thing Pelkie saw on opening his eyes was 
the bull’s tail ¢ leaving the air like a meteor about a 
and the dead fox lying upon the ground 
hard by. The sight of the latter reassured him, and 
securing it he limped homeward, resolved that, 
though great the teinptation, he would never again 
use a live bull for a breastwork. 








———o " 
DIVERTED FROM DUTY. 

The New York Ledger tells of a foolish boy, who 
suffered himself to be diverted from his purpose by 
atrifle, and thereby suffered loss. The incident, 
which is as follows, has its moral for men as well as 
boys: 

A boy in this city was entrusted with a parcel 
containing a costly silk dress, for delivery. On the 
way to his point of destination, the lad was accosted | 
by a stranger, who offered him ten cents to deliver | 


a letter a short distance off. The prospect of ten 
cents in hand blinded the boy to his sense of obliga- 





hands, and he handed it to the stranger, who prom- 
ised to leave it ina neighboring store, He did leave 
it there, but before the youth’s return, called again, 
and got it and decamped with it. 


en 
AREL, in Hebrew, means vanity; and a belle in 


English has much the same signification.—London 
Fun. 





“Pants for five dollars?” said a seedy-looking 


store was passing. “Sodol. [never panted so 
for five dollars in all my life.’’—Cincinnati Sater-| a 
day Niaht. 


| O. SC HMLD'L, zos W wslungton Street, Movoken, N. de 
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| A Complete and Graphic History of American Pioneer Life 
with 









For Throat Diseases and Coughs.—*brown’s 
Bronchaai Trocies,” like all other ;euliy good things, are 
trequently imitated, and purchasers should be caretul to 


| obtain the genuine article prepared by John 1. Brown & | 


Sons. 


i Cummunicated.) 





sr MP S. 25 mixed and lists fur three lect stamps. 
HAKL SLAMYP CU., Underhill Centre, Vt. 

‘OLNS and Stamps. iv stdinps ior luc; 125 vari- 

euies, $0 ceils. dSelu stump. Address tor Circular, 





AYSON’S INDELIBLE INK used without a 
preparation Wilil & Common ven, is Lie best for arise 
tic decorahion of Li undkere hie i, Napkins, elC. 


ANTED.— A good man tor every State to s il our 
guvus by sample. Fair salary paid. References re- 
quireu. LAbELLE MAN’F’G Co., 98 Clark SL., C bicago. 
FROZEN FEET. Influminatory sw elling, itching 
® and telderness, cured wilh our 


new remedy. Sent by mailtor $1. Send stamp tor Cir- 
cular. CLUM & CO., W andi um, Greene Co., New York. 








WANTED AGENTS ‘3,{0¢ tise qi Bomar 


very body is on Uplwe tor this book. Secure territory at 
once of 16. 4. KussELL & Co., ublishers, Boston, Mass. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line 
Price List. 


of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Send for 
GEO. M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


15ec AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Have von got one? 48-page book. Illustrated with 24 
Scrolls, Ferns and Mottoes in Colors. lic each; 
6 for ble. Send one of these Albums to your triend for 
a a Valentine. Stamps taken. J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. 


100 FMBOSSED,, PICTURES © 


eee 3irds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 
Pac zes of full sheets, 10,12 or 16 sheets, for $1. | 
FLORAL SURPR ISES, fine. 10.15 and 25ets. each. | 
itulogne for stamp, Beautiful AS 1nd BIRTH-| 
DAY Cc CARDS, in great variety, 6, 10 and 12 cents each. | 
ALLACE PHELPs & Co., 30x 47, Chicago. 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
An unequi led v variety, together with books of Elegant 
a t 


Designs. Send 3 — for latest Catalogue and price 
list. READ & CO. 


‘or 25 
cents. 
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MADAME GRISWOLD’ S 


LADY AGENTS WANTED Fox 









ENT 
_ SKIRT-SUPPORTING — 





Ye 


Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cire wu ur. nae 
nent and profitable employment for ladies. Exclusive 
territory given. CAUTION.—All Corsets manufactured 
by me have the Stamp and Trade Mark inside. Ke rable 


infor mation of any infringements sent to my — €s 
be suitably rewarded For Deseriptive Circy addre 
main office. MA DA} ae GRISWOL D. 
Mention this pape r. 16th street, N.Y. 
Branch office, 44 W sees Street, Boston, Mass, 








185~200 Lewis Street, New York. 


y) SUBAN.Y. SINGER SEWING 

MACHINE, with drop-leaf table, 
cover, and case of two drawers, as shown in 
cut. Warranted New, Latest Improved. and 
Perfect. N» pay asked ti!l secn and tried, 
Send for circular and save moncy. 
ECONOMY EMPORITM, 199 Doarbora St.. 


AGEN TS WANTED for the New Historical Work, 


WESTERN BORDER. 








Address 
CHICAGO. 





full account of Gen. George Rogers Clark’s famous 
Kaskaskia Expedition. 
1 YEARS = s 

Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting Ade 
ventures, Captivities, Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and 
boys. Indian war- paths, C amp life: ind Sports. A book for 
Old and Young. Nota dull page. No competition. Enor- 
mous sales, Age nts wanted everywhere. Ilustrated Cireu- 
lars free. J. C. McCurdy & Co. S.Seventh St.,Phila.,Pa, 









and STEREOPTICONS o 
Tiews illust: 
BITIONS, &c. [°A profitable business for a man 
with smali capital. Also, Lanterns for Coll Sunday 
Schools and Home Amuse me nt. 74-page Illustrated Cata- 
MeAllister, M’ f'g x. Optician, 49 Nassan St. N.Y. 


all kinds 


and 
iting every subject for PUBLIC EXHI- 


_—. 







togue free 












r =; * 
* EN AN Lad WOMEN Wanted oversees 
oO engage a rood business} 
lich si to MONEY MAKING $2 per hou 
nmiuide in almostany locality. C reulars & same 
. Goods entirely new. | Address 
«+ Bo ston, Ma ss. 


HENS LAY. 


To make hens lay and pigs grow, feed ANIMAL 
MEAL mace from fresh meat and fresh bones dried 
and ground to a sweet meal, which fowls and pigs eat 
greedily. Used for five years,and universally liked. Four 
to six quarts mixed with a bushel of common meal or 
other feed and f ee as newal, Trial Bags of 15 Ibs., § 314 
30 Ibs., $1; 100 lbs. 50. Also Bone Meal for Cc attle, | 
said to pre vent abortion in cows, 10 Ibs., 50 cts. ; 100 Ibs. | 
$3. Ground Oyster Shells for fowls, 100 Ibs., $1; and a | 














full line special fe and for testimonials from prac- 
tieal men. W. i. “BOWKER & CO. 43 Chas. | 
ham Street, Boston; 3 Park Place, New | 


r 
York; 21 North Water Street, Rochester,N.Y., 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 


er Young America Press Co., 


ca Paanecer St., New Yerk 
=i mI 





Bd. ure a variety of hand, self- ink- 
ing, and rotary printing ey sses, 
S> ranging in price irom $2 to $150, 
including the Scntouuas 
Young America, Cottage, 
Lightning, and other celebrated 
pri inting machines. Our new rotary 
press, the United States Job- 
\ Aw er, for c ae ess and excellence, is 
j unrivalled. Otherpresses taken in ex- 

| change. Lowest prices for type and 

anf 4 . _ printing material. Circularsfree. 
= y . specimen Book of Type, 10 cts 

Se . A sample ,package ot plain and 








vu. >. Jobber 
Price, $60. 








LAME BACK. 
WEAK BACK. 
BENSON'S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 


This ar y le is one which really possesses extraordi- 

t consulting relia rble physic ians in your 
yu Will find that the above is true. It 
to the ordinary porous plaster, all the 
rical appliances, and to all external 
remedies whatever. It contains entirely new ele ments 
which cause it to relieve pain at once, strengthen and 
cure where other plasters will not even relieve. For 
Lamenes 1 Werkn of the Back, diseased Kid- 
neys, Lm d Chest difficulties, Rheumatism, Neg- 
lected Colds, Female Affections, and all local aehes 
and pains, it ply the best remedy ever devised, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents. 







wD 
so-called ¢ 






is sim 




















-_ ics < 
FE POLISHE 
For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, <lean- 


liness, Durability & Cheapn «. Unequaled. 
nton, Mass. 





ORSE BROS., Prop’rs, € 





ANuracTroRY 


TLEBORY: 


HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
(CB Send for Catalogue, 





1879. MUSIC 1879. 


Mason's Pianoforte Technics 


By WM. MASON and W. S. 3. MATHEWS. Price 
2 50. The most distinguished appearance for a number 
of years among books containing material for practice. 
Contai»s 500 Technical Exercises that can be expanded to 
many thousands. Also admirable explanations and treat- 
ises on Automatic Playing. It shonld be understoed that 
it is not a book for beginners. but one to he used after. or 
8 connection with. such excellent instructors 2s RICH- 

A RDSON’S NEW METHOD (82.25). MASON 
& HOADLY’S SYSTEM FOR BFGINNERS, 
(®3_25),orthe NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
TORY METHOD, (83.25). 









MUSICAL RECORD. Popular Weekly et $2 a year. 


“cunies: Harmonic School for the Organ. 


(83.00.) By WM. H. CLARKE. A wonderfully origi- 
nal and good Method for learning both to PLAY ¢ 
POSE Veluntaries and Interlndes. Also is a 
general In a n Book for the Chureh Ors 
or Pine). ary ponnlar books for Reed Orem 
CLARK! Xs NEW 

ORGANS. 25M’, 
FOR REED 

SCHOOL FOR PARLOR 








ORG : 


50), 
and iN es Bo) SCHOOL FOR CABINET OR- 
N, ( ‘ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ODEY’S 


LADY’S BOOK 
REDUCED Sm YEAR. 


From $3 ro 


Send your address to Gopry’s Lapy’s 
‘ook, Lh) odelphia, for full nortienlars. 


__ Clubs with this Paper._4) 


A CREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 10 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash.SPLEN DID ORG ANS 2 3- 
5 sets ofreeds 865, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets S50, 1 set $40, 1 set 835. 
; Octave all *ROSEW OOD PIANOS $130,7 1-3 
o $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
$e NTE D. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATEKS & 
SONS, Mantfrs.and Dealers,40 E. 14th.,St.,N.¥- 


A double-barrel cun, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 











genuine twist bar- 

rels, & a good shoo 

eterorno sale: with 

pied Cs a Wad Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C.O.D. 
with privilege to examine before paying. nd stamp for 


SEor jogue. Reduced © Prices bod Large 


Discounts 
eo Giscinnath 
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